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J HAT person of imagination can 
fail to sense the challenge of forty 
prospective teachers in a course in 
Children’s Literature? Surrounding each of 
them and startlingly dependent upon their 
knowledge and their enthusiasms loom one 
hundred energetic boys and girls for every 
year of their teaching experience—four thou- 
sand of them annually to love reading with an 
impetus that shall last through life itself, to 
find in books the thrill of new experiences, 
the quickening power of new knowledge, the 
stimulus to ripening ideals and reflections, the 
mercy of escape from inevitable cares and 
discouragements—or four thousand boys and 
girls each year to look upon reading as an 
unconscionable bore, a task imposed in the 
school room, to be set aside with alacrity once 
the closing bell brings a welcome release. 


“Love of reading,” writes Anne Carroll 
Moore, “is induced by natural exposure to 
books in early childhood.”* Induced is a 
happy word, lacking the connotation of harsh 
efficiency characteristic of instilled or im- 
planted and similar expressions common in 
pedagogical literature. Children are to be 
led into the realm of books by one who has 


1, Moore, Anne Carroll. ‘Thirteen Points for Children’s 
Reading” in THe THree Ow 2nd Book. Coward-McCann. 
1929. 


been there himself and knows the joys in 
store. Enthusiasms are catching, and enthu- 
siams are the keynote to success in the course 
in Children’s Literature. Once the proper 
atmosphere is created, requirements fade into 
the background, and students revel in the 
congenial atmosphere of the children’s liter- 
ary world. 

There is still another challenge in this 
vision of unique educational opportunity. 
Among these four thousand boys and girls 
are reading interests and reading abilities 
more varied even than those of the adult 
world. No prescribed list of “sixteen must- . 
haves before the ninth grade” will ever suffice . 
to meet the situation. Only a broad view of © 
the whole realm of children’s books will fit 
the teacher to give the pupils in her classes 
the type of reading direction they have a right 
to expect. A clear understanding of this 
problem is basic to any adequate program 
of book selection for children. 


It may be insisted, then, that the first aim 
of the course in juvenile literature is to give 
to prospective teachers an indelible impres- 
sion that the realm of children’s books is as 
varied as children themselves, as wide as their 
interests, as unexpected as their questionings, 
as fascinating as their experiences; that it is 
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something far broader than MoTHER Goose, 
the fairy tales, the Greek myths, the JUNGLE 
Booxs, and “The Little Sandpiper and I,” in- 
valuable as some of these selections may be; 
and that above all, children’s literature is still 
in the process of creation, becoming in many 
respects more challenging every year, and 
certainly commanding the attention of au- 
thors and artists of notable distinction to a 
greater degree than at any previous period 
of literary history. To know children’s books 
is the program of a life-time. Teachers 
should learn to regard it as such. 

If Children’s Literature is to create this 
impression, it becomes at once a laboratory, 
not a textbook course. It would be a tragedy 
indeed if teachers were to conceive the idea 
that children’s literature is something to be 
confined within the covers of a single text- 
book. Books, we say, have personality. THE 
Runaway SarpDINneE belongs in a yellow cover 
with the cobblestones of Brittany sliding side- 
ways across the page. Rainsow Go vp lends 
to poetry a charm unknown to fine print and 
double columns, and Poor Cecco without 
Arthur Rackham would be like Santa Claus 
bereft of white cotton and red flannel. 

The chief prerequisite for the course in 
Children’s Literature is books galore. In the 
first place, they are essential to any adequate 
presentation of the subject; and in the second 
place, they should be so regarded by teachers 
who are to be future proponents of that view 
point in their communities. One cannot in- 
duce in boys and girls a love of books he has 
not seen and handled, and come to love for 
himself. The writer covets for the teachers 
who go out from her classes the reputation of 
being a perfect nuisance to their communities 
in the matter of asking for books. The aver- 
age community has come to agree that one 
cannot teach cooking without stoves, and one 
cannot teach the manual arts without the me- 
chanic’s bench. It remains for the graduates 
of our training departments to convince the 
public that one cannot foster a love of read- 
ing without books. 

In the promotion of such a program, the 
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teacher will find no one so ready and so well 
equipped to assist her as the children’s libra- 
rian. She should learn that fact, if she does 
not know it already, as a part of the course 
in Children’s Literature through acquaintance 
with the librarian in the teachers’ college 
community, at whose library she should be a 
constant visitor. So imbued should she be 
with the importance of such co-operation that 
as naturally as she seeks her school room and 
her living quarters in her new surroundings, 
she will set out at once in search of the pub- 
lic library. Doubtless, in many instances, she 
will find it on two shelves behind a stove, 
hovered over by a devoted member of the 
Women’s Literary Society. If so, there is all 
the more reason for her befriending it, and 
giving it renewed impetus and vision. 

Along with the fun of it, the vision of it, 
and the enthusiasm of it, teachers should 
carry away from the course in Children’s 
Literature a knowledge of the books them- 
selves. Not reading about children’s books, 
but the reading of them is fundamental to any 
real knowledge of the subject. The instructor 
in a few lectures early in the course can fur- 
nish the students with a brief review of psy- 
chological considerations, especially princi- 
ples of child psychology, individual varia- 
tion, studies of reading emphases for children 
of different ages, and well known investiga- 
tions of pupil interests in reading. In spite 
of obvious weaknesses, the latter studies fur- 
nish most stimulating lines of attack for be- 
ginning where children are and leading them 
to where it is desirable that they should be. 
Dr. Uhl’s summary of his findings in regard 
to types of reading material preferred by 
pupils in different grades is exceedingly help- 
ful.” The SupPLEMENT TO THE WINNETKA 
GrapveD Boox List, which appeared for the 
first time in THe ELEMENTARY ENGLISH ReE- 
view, is full of suggestion as to elements of 
appeal,* and Dr. Fannie Dunn’s analysis of 
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LISH Review 3: 47-52, February,1927: 66-73, March, 1927. 
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interest factors in primary reading furnishes 
a suggestive technique which might be ap- 
plied with profit both to the inferior books 
of paramount interest and to the selection of 
titles similar in theme but superior in style.‘ 
Recently the Cleveland Public Library pre- 
pared for adolescent readers a list of books 
similar in interest but of three different levels 
of difficulty or literary value, the purpose 
being to aid librarians in guiding children 
from the easy to the more difficult or from 
the inferior to the superior in reading ma- 
terials.” Teachers may well have practice 
in the course in Children’s Literature in build- 
ing this type of “literary escalator” which 
emphasizes the fundamental principle that 
children’s tastes in reading, although they 
are to be respected, are also to be enriched 
and refined.® 

Each instructor in Children’s Literature will 
follow the type of organization best suited 
to the needs of his own class. At the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, where the major enroll- 
ment in the course is from elementary teach- 
ers in service, the organization is primarily 
by theme, various groups emphasizing in each 
unit, materials for the primary, middle, or 
upper years, according to the period of their 
special interest. Except for a minimum of 
outstanding titles, they depend upon class dis- 
cussion and exhibits for their knowledge of 
books for the other age-groups. Animal 
stories, for instance, comprise what is per- 
haps the most popular unit of the course. 
There are books such as ANGUS AND THE 
Ducks or the Merry Puppy Book for the 
little folks, LrrrLe Doc Topsy or A Doc or 
FLanpers for the middle years, and a whole 
family of dogs from Greyrriar’s Bossy to 
NAVARRE OF THE NortH for the older boys 
and girls. Prancine Pat introduces a long 
series of horse stories which culminates in 
the ever popular Smoky of Will James. Tiny 


4. Dunn, Fannie W. 
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INTEREST Factors IN Primary ReaD- 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, 
New York City: Teachers College Bureau of Tub- 
lications. 1921. 
5, SUGGESTIONS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE’S READING, GROUPED TO 
DEVELOP READING INTEREST. Cleveland, Ohio: Public Library. 
1929. Multigraphed. 15c 
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mice assume roles little short of human in 
PerREZ—THE Mouse and even the toad takes 
on personality in the RounpaBouT TuRN and 
Winp IN THE WiLLows. From THe THREE 
Pics and THe Bremen Town Musicians 
through THe ELepHANT’s CHILD and UNCLE 
Remus the animal world is full of fun and 
full of activity. For younger adolescents,.the 
circus and the jungle furnish vigorous and 
hopeful competition for TARZAN OF THE APEs. 
Teachers of the upper years learn to be grate- 
ful indeed for Ernest Thompson-Seton, Enos 
Mills, Baroness Dombrowski, Paul Du 
Chaillu, Dhan Gopal Mukerji, and Rudyard 
Kipling. 

It is partly in the hope of maintaining and 
increasing the children’s mutual sympathy 
and understanding that the unit on children 
of many lands is assuming large proportions 
in literature courses today. Publishers, illus- 
trators, and writers of international outlook 
and information are uniting as they have 
never done before to bring out for boys and 
girls a series of distinctive titles in this field. 
First-hand knowledge of manners and cus- 
toms, an appreciation of what is of interest to 
children, and ability to weave these factors 
into a story of compelling interest are at last 
combining to answer the educator’s plea for 
factual materials interestingly told. Teachers 
depend upon the course in Children’s Litera- 
ture to give them standards of judgment by 
which they may distinguish the good from 
the flatly insipid in such series, for instance, 
as the Twins, LirTTLE SCHOOLMATES, WHEN I 
Was a Boy, or LirrLe Cousins or Lone Aco. 
Apart from the series, also, innumerable in- 
dependent volumes are making their appear- 
ance: for the little folks, Mrs. Peary’s Snow 
Bay, for the middle years, TAKTUK, AN ARC- 
Tic Boy, and for the older pupils, Stefans- 
son’s NortTHWARD Ho!. Mention of a few 
titles only will show the possibilities of this 
field: Esther Brann’s NANETTE OF THE 
Woopven Suoes (Brittany), Mukerji’s Hart 
THE JUNGLE Lap (India), Grace Moon’s Cut- 
Wee anp Loki (American Indians), Sonia 
Lustig’s Roses oF THE Winps (Russia), Selma 
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Lagerlof’s Marpacka (Sweden), Hill and 
Maxwell’s Tonino (Provence), Mor- 
ley’s DonKEY JOHN OF THE Toy VALLEY (the 
Tyrol), the beloved Heri (Switzerland), the 
jovial Hans Brinker (Holland) and the ini- 
mitable Mrk1 (Hungary). This year’s con- 
tribution alone is notable for titles such as 
Mrs. Morrow’s THE Paintep Pic (Mexico), 
Kuebler’s HANSEL THE GANDER (Bavaria), 
Gay’s PancHo anp His Burro (Mexico), 
and Best’s GARRAM THE HUNTER Boy OF THE 
Hitt Country (Africa). 


Another unit, national in its emphases, 
comprises the hero stories of the nations. The 
literary map of Europe is replete with heroic 
figures: Cuchulain, the Hound of Ulster, 
Wainemoinan and his tortuous struggles with 
the sampo, magic mill of Finland; Sigurd, 
the Volsung, the Siegfried of the Nibelungen- 
lied, Roland and the Knights of Charlemagne, 
the valorous Cid of Spain, and the Knights 
of the Round Table at Camelot. Back of 
these also are the children of Odin, the heroes 
who lived before Achilles, and the valiant ad- 
venturers of Homer and Virgil, made real for 
children of the upper and middle years in the 
delightful versions of Padraic Colum, George 
Herbert Palmer, Alfred J. Church, and Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne. These are backgrounds 
of heroic adventure and patriotic idealism of 
ages gone by, a part of the literary heritage 
to which children have a right to be intro- 
duced. The related field of national fairy 
lore provides new and distinguished titles 
year by year. Noteworthy among them are 
the Hungarian Tisza Tares of Rosika 
Schwimmer with graceful Pogany illustra- 
tions, and the Russian Skazk1 of Ida Zeitlin 
to which Theodore Nadejen has contributed 
his brilliant pictures, Russian in spirit as well 
as in design. Books such as these give to our 
immigrant boys and girls a sense of pride in 
their own literary backgrounds and to Ameri- 
can youth a wholesome recognition of a liter- 
ary world which goes beyond the confines of 
their own country and of the English speak- 
ing world. 


In this connection, also, the heroes of the 
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Bible are worthy of special mention. It is a 
pity that children with Sunday School train- 
ing in scriptural narratives so frequently in 
their thinking divorce the stories of the Bible 
from the general literary culture with which 
the schools familiarize them. Mention of 
St. Paul in the school room brings stares sur- 
passed only by those which accompany a refer- 
ence to the Roman Empire in the Sabbath 
School. The teacher of literature, through 
her own knowledge of the gripping hero 
stories of the Hebrew people, is in a unique 
position to break down this artificial barrier 
and help give to the Biblical narratives their 
rightful place in the culture heritage of the 
race. 

The quarrel over the rightful place of the 
fairy tale in the realm of children’s reading 
is one with which prospective teachers should 
be familiar. The case for fairy tales is ad- 
mirably stated by Orton Lowe® and P. L. Mac- 
Clintock’, and by Hamilton Wright Mabie in 
his valuable introduction to Farry TALes 
Every Cuitp SHoutp Know.* The latter’s 
augument for the fostering of creative imagi- 
nation in a twentieth century world of fairy- 
tales-come-true is. one of the most stimulating 
available in print. Especially helpful on the 
other side of the question is Mrs. Lucy 
Sprague Mitchell’s plea for stories of the. 
everyday world for little children, to whom 
the real is so new and wonderful as to make 
a fairy world superfluous.® Both groups 
emphasize the proper choice of fairy tales for 
boys and girls whose adjustment to the real 
world makes the supernatural no longer con- 
fusing. Kready’s analysis of the principles 
of selection is perhaps the most useful yet 
proposed.’ Of the tales themselves certain 
collections belong to the literary background 
of teachers everywhere; the homely, dramatic 
tales of England as collected by Jacobs; the 


6. Lowe, Orton LitTeRaTURE FOR CHILDREN New York: 
Macmillan 1914 
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Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
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graceful and artistic rendering of the tales of 
Mother Goose by Perrault; the gentle, ideal- 
istic wonder stories of Andersen the Dane; 
the tersely dramatic Norwegian folk tales 
from Asbjérnsen in East OF THE SUN AND 
West oF THE Moon; the mystic, fanciful, 
and romantic narratives of the Brothers 
Grimm; and the oriental splendor and mag- 
nificence of the ARABIAN NIGHTS. 


More recent modern fanciful stories like 
ALice’s ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND, the 
WonpDERFUL ADVENTURES OF NiLs, PETER 
Pan; and the LittLe Boy Lost have likewise 
an important place in children’s literature. 


In contrast to these, are the factual ma- 
terials becoming increasingly valuable each 
year. The new Scribner social science read- 
ers for little folks with their “Story about 
Boats,” “Jip and the Firemen,” and “Mary 
and the Policeman,” supplement materials al- 
ready available for mothers and teachers in 
Mrs. Mitchell’s Here anp Now Story Book. 
Similar also are the Happy Hour Books of 
the Macmillan Company, presenting the 
Motorman, the PosTMAN, or the ENGINEER. 


If the teacher is to be successful in direct- 
ing the reading of boys in particular, she 
must have some contact likewise with books 
of a semi-technical nature. Dobias’s PicTURE 
Book or Fiyinc, Jones’s How THE DERRICK 
Works, and Baruch’s Bic FELLow at Work 
are illustrations in point. Of books of handi- 
crafts like Adams’s Cork Suips aND How To 
Make TuHem, THE Tony SarG MARIONETTE 
Book, A. F. Collins’s THe Boy CHEMIST, or 
Daniel Beards’ SHELTERS, SHACKS, AND SHAN- 
TIES she should be sufficiently aware to direct 
boys and girls to the fields of their individual 
interests. 


In science and nature study such names as 
Henri Fabre, Anna Comstock, Edith Patch, 
Dallas Lore Sharp, and William Hornaday 
loom large in opposition to the pseudo-scien- 
tific work of many a writer, whose germ of 
knowledge of plant or animal life is veiled in 
prettiness and personification. 


These and other fields of special interest 


like historical epochs and geographical lo- 
calities, art, music, aviation, or ships and the 
sea may be dealt with satisfactorily through 
group reports from people interested in them. 
The lists thus compiled may with profit be 
mimeographed and given to the rest of the 
class with especially valuable titles starred 
for examination by the class as a whole. 

For older boys and girls a wealth of inter- 
esting material in fields of special interest 
exists in the astounding array of biographies 
which comparatively recent years have pro- 
duced. Boys of a scientific bent revel in the 
Lire oF Epison, Lone Scout OF THE Sky, 
Cleveland Moffett’s CaREERS OF DANGER AND 
Darinc, or Edwin Wildman’s Famous Leap- 
ERS OF INDUsTRY. For older girls the offer- 
ing is equally appealing; Helen Keller’s 
Story or My Lire, Kate Douglas Wiggin’s 
My Garpen oF Memory, or Albert Bigelow 
Paine’s Girt IN WHITE ARMoR. 

In biography also, the heroes and heroines 
of the real world assume their rightful place 
with those of the twilight of the gods. ABE 
Lincotn Grows Up, THE Boys’ LIFE oF 
CoLtoneL Lawrence, Gop’s TrouBADOUR, 
Muir’s Story or My BoyHoop anp YoutH, 
Custer’s Boots AND SADDLEs, and Byrd’s Sxy- 
WARD and LITTLE AMERICA suggest the wide 
range of challenging titles in this field. 


There remains a host of other stories de- - 


voted to the sheer giving of pleasure to boys 
and girls of all ages. Picture books for little 
children, in addition to those already men- 
tioned, include a fascinating array of toys 
and dolls. THe Rep Horse, CLever BIL, 
Poor Cecco, and the VELVETEEN RABBIT are 
among the best loved. For younger girls 
there are stories of home and family life, 
such as abound in the work of Ethel Calvert 
Phillips or Eliza Orne White. For older girls 
especial care is necessary to offset the insipid, 
sentimental, and highly emotional offerings 
of the average book department in our stores. 
For them, challenging titles are especially 
dificult to find though recent contributions 
have added to the work of Louisa M. Alcott 
and others like her, four of distinct merit; 
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Tue Dracon Fiy or Zuni, Downricut Den- 
cey, Meccy and Hirtry, Her 
First HUNDRED YEARS. 

Fortunately, Tom SAwyYeR and TREASURE 
IsLanp bring as high an interest rating from 
girls as they do from boys. The whole realm 
of adventure is open to both sexes. John 
Buchan, Charles Boardman Hawes, Cornelia 
Meigs, and Agnes Danforth Hewes are wel- 
come names to those who would direct the 
reading of pupils in the upper grades. As 
THE Crow FLigs, SworDs ON THE SEA, PREs- 
TER JoHN, and THE TRUMPETER OF KRAKOW 
suggest avenues which lead away from Tom 
Swift and the Motor Boys and furnish whole- 
some competition for the narrower interests 
of the Wild West narrative. ’ 


In sport stories also the teacher finds an 
unfailing element of appeal to younger 
adolescents and one worthy of being fostered 
in the light of our current national interest in 
things athletic. In fact, it is not unreasonable 
to suggest that every teacher of the upper 
grades should read at least once each year a 
book like the VARMINT or STOVER AT YALE 
if only for the sake of reminding herself of 
forces outside the classroom of tremendous 
moment to boys and girls and of significant 
value in their growth and development. 

Of the offerings in poetry, it is impossible 
to give adequate mention. School readers 
and literary compilations are moving encour- 
agingly beyond the old-time few. “I pro- 
pose,” said Irvin Cobb some ten years ago, 
“to undertake to show that practically all of 
the preposterous asses and the impossible 
idiots of literature found their way into the 
school readers of my generation.”*' And no 
teacher who spends a leisurely half hour in 
the company of his PLEA ror Cap 
LIER can fail to be the wiser for the experi- 
ence. 


To Ann and Jane Taylor, Christina Rossetti, 
and Eugene Field, have been added A. A. 
Milne, Dorothy Aldis, Rachel Field, and Mar- 
garet Widdemer, and a host of other writers 

11. Cobb, Irvin A ror Cap 
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who have brought the children’s everyday 
world into the realm of poetry. The delicate 
and other-worldly fairies of Shakespeare, of 
Allingham, and of Alfred Noyes disport them- 
selves in cottage and in garden in the allur- 
ing pages of Walter de la Mare and Rose 
Fyleman. Sir Henry Newbolt, John Mase- 
field, and W. W. Gilbert have usurped the 
domain of sea poetry once occupied entirely 
by “Hervé Riel” and Tennyson’s “Revenge.” 
Thanks to Bliss Carmen, Henry Van Dyke, 
and Harriet Monroe, Joyce Kilmer’s “Trees” 
no longer stands in lonely loveliness on the 
children’s natural horizon, and the daffodils 
and skylark of the English country-side, the 
New England woods and gardens of Long- 
fellow and Lowell have been joined by West- 
ern winds and rugged nature in the verse of 
Vachel Lindsay, of Lew Sarett, and of Ham- 
lin Garland. “Rhymes Without Reason,” 
“Laughing Legends,” and “Tales and Bal- 
lards,” most popular among the offerings of 
Sincinc Wor bear witness to the fact 
that poetry’s mission to enliven the human 
spirit is fulfilled in abundant measure in the 
verse of our day as well as in that of former 
generations. A group of ninety teachers in 
a recent course in Children’s Literature listed 
no fewer than one hundred and sixteen poets 
who have made some distinctive contribution 
to verse for boys and girls. 

The very wealth of material, however, 
raises immediately the problem of standards 
in the selection of poetry for children. It is 
not enough that verses are simple and appeal 
to the interests of boys and girls nor that they 
are useful for the celebration of a national 
holiday. “Poetry is the concrete and artistic 
expression of the human spirit in emotional 
and rhythmical language.”'* Teachers must 
learn in the course in Children’s Literature 
how to apply these standards. In a well- 
known collection of seasonal verse, for in- 
stance there appears among other selections 
for Columbus Day, the following atrocity: 

12, ENcYCLOPOEDIA BritTanica—article on poetry. 
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“Christopher Columbus, where would I be 
If you had never crossed the sea, 
If you had never thought the earth a ball 
If you had never cared to sail at all.” 


“O dear, I wonder where I’d be 
If you had never crossed the sea, 
Christopher Columbus; 
I like it better far this way; 
I like to live at home and play; 
And so Ill keep Columbus Day!” 

In another section of the same volume are 
verses of every day life, certainly, but lack- 
ing in every essential quality of real poetry: 

“The postman is a happy man 

Because he does the best he can 

To make the people’s faces bright. 

He comes along with willing feet, 

He knows each person, house, and street, 
I think his life is quite a treat, 
Bringing crispy letters is his main delight.” 

If the course in Children’s Literature is to 
function in the future selection of new and 
varied materials for children, it must set up 
for teachers standards of judgment by which 
they may choose from the flood of poetry 
books on the market those poems which are 
distinctive and will foster a true appreciation 
of what is best in verse. 

THE THREE Owts have pointed out for us 
the inseparable relationship of author and 
artist. Not merely decorative but truly inter- 
pretative pictures have come to be an essen- 
tial part of the literary contribution. From 
Randolph Caldecott and Walter Crane to 
Willy Pogany and Boris Artzybasheff, the 
story of the illustration of children’s books is 
a fascinating one. There is no more inspirit- 
ing romance in the annals of pedagogical his- 
tory than the story of Howard Pyle and his 
free summer school of art at Valley Forge. 
The awakening of the publishers and the com- 
petition for the work of artists like Nadejen 
reveal the new dignity and importance which 
attaches to a hitherto disregarded field. 

Teachers should be alert to this situation. 
Bookstalls are full of cheap and inartistic 
editions, made attractive to boys and girls by 
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gaudy colors and a splash of. confusing back- 
ground. Teachers should be taught in the 
course in Children’s Literature to distinguish 
the artistic from the paltry in illustration. 
They should recognize, for instance, the 
frilled and delicate boys and girls of Kate 
Greenaway, the sturdy wholesome children of 
Selma Beskow, and the hearty, rollicking, nat- 
ural youngsters of the Petershams. In the 
animal world are the clear gray outlines of 
Valery Carrick, the inimitable bears and pigs 
and toads with personality in the pictures of 
Leslie Brooke, the roguish and appealing 
dogs of Cecil Aldin, and the fine workman- 
ship of C. B. Falls in his A B C Boox. The 
fairy world of Arthur Rackham, the oriental 
splendor of Kay Neilsen and Maxfield Par- 
rish, the heroic figures of Henry Pitz, James 
Daugherty, and N. C. Wyeth, all these open 
up a new vision of the place of art in Chil- 
dren’s Literature. 

Finally, if the course in Children’s Litera- 
ture is to carry beyond the year in which it 
is offered, prospective teachers must be made 
familiar with the means of extending their 
knowledge and of keeping up with children’s 
books. Notable booklists and reference ma- 
terials on children’s books must be brought 
to their attention—the indispensable CuL- 
DREN’S CATALOGUE and REALMs oF GOLD and 
periodicals such as the Horn Book, CuRRENT 
LiTERATURE, and the Booxkuist’*. Exceeding- 
ly helpful also are the publishers’ illustrated 
catalogs of new books for children available 
every autumn before the Christmas season, 
and the BooKSHELF FoR Boys Gir-s with 
its annual insert of books of the year.’* The 
children’s book sections of the New York 
HERALD TRIBUNE, the SATURDAY REVIEW OF 
LITERATURR, and the ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 


13. THe CuHILpREN’s CataLoG New York: The H. W. Wil- 
son Company. 1930 


Mahoney, Bertha E. and Whitney, Elinor..ReaLMs or GoLp 
IN CHILDREN’S Books. Garden City, New York, Doubleday, 
Doran, & Co. 1929 é 

THE Horn Book, a magazine published four times a year. 
The Bookshop for Boys and Girls, 270 Boylston Street, Bos- 
ton. $1.25 

Crrrent Literature (weekly) New York: The Education- 
al Publishing Company. $1.00 

Tue Booktist (monthly) Chicago: American Library As- 
sociation. $2.00 

14. THe BooxsHELF FOR Boys anv Girts New York: R. R. 
Bowker Co. .15c 
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A First Purchase List for an Elementary 
School Library’ 


PICTURE BOOKS 


Adelborg Ottila—Clean Peter, Longmans $2.00; 

Aesop; illus. by Milo Winter, Rand $2.00 

Bannerman, Helen—Little Black Sambo (large size) , 
Stokes $2.00 

Beskow, Elsa—Pelle’s New Suit, Harper $1.50 

Brooke, L. L.—Johnny Crow’s Garden, Warne $1.75 

Brooke, L. L.—Golden Goose Book, Warne $3.00 

Caldecott, Randolph—Hey Diddle Diddle Book, 
Warne $2.25 

Cox, Palmer—Brownies Around the World, Century 
$1.75 

Crane, Walter—This Little Pig Picture Book, Dodd 
$1.75 

Deming, T. O.—Indian Child Life, Stokes $3.00 

Falls, C. B—A. B. C. Book, Doubleday $2.00 

Field, R. L.—An Alphabet for Boys and Girls, Dou- 
bleday 75c 

Flack, Marjorie—Angus and the Ducks, Doubleday 
75¢ 

France, Anatole—Our Children, Duffield $2.50 

Francis, J. G.—Book of Cheerful Cats, Century $1.50 

Gag, Wanda—Millions of Cats, Coward $1.50 

Grant, Gordon—Story of the Ship, McLoughlin $2.00 

Greenaway, Kate—Marigold Garden, Warne $2.50 

Lefevre, Felicite—Cock, the Mouse and the Little 
Red Hen, Jacobs $1.00 

Moore, C. C.—’Twas the Night Before Christmas; 
il. by J. W. Smith, Houghton $1.50 

Morrow, E. R.—The Painted Pig—Knopf $2.00 

Mother Goose—Little Mother Goose; il. by Smith, 
Dodd $1.50 

Mother Goose—Real Mother Goose: il. by Wright. 
Rand $2.00 

Petersham—Miki, Doubleday $2.00 

Potter, Beatrix—Tale of Peter Rabbit, Warne 75c 

Smith, E. B.—Chicken World, Putnam $2.50 

Smith, E. B.—Country Book, Stokes $2.50 

Von Olfers, Sibylle—When the Root Children Wake 
Up, Stokes $1.50 


+Prepared for the forthcoming A. L. A. HaNnDBOOK FOR 
TeacHeER LIBRARIANS IN ELEMENTARY ScHOOLS, by the Ele- 
mentary Sub-Committee of the Education Committee of the 
American Library Association, with the assistance of Miss 
Josephine Dillon, Librarian of the Mount Auburn Elementary 
School, Cleveland. 

Committee: Annie S. Cutter, Chairman, Jasmine Britton, 
Florence A. ee, Mary E. Foster, Marguerite Kirk, Ruth 
V. Peterson, Mary Tawney, — F. Whitcomb, Elizabeth 
R. White, Mabel Williams M. H. Jackson. 


EASY BOOKS 


Adams, S. W.—Five Little Friends, Macmillan 80c 
Aspinwall, Marguerite—Short Stories for Short Peo- 
ple, Dutton, $2.00 
*Baker, F. T.—Everyday Classics; Primer, Macmil- 
lan 60c 
Baldwin, James—Fairy Stories and Fables, Amer. 
Bk. 56c 
Batchelder, Mildred—Peggy Stories, Scribner 60c 
Bell, T. H.—Black Face, Doubleday $1.50 
Bianco, M. W.—Little Wooden Doll, Macmillan 
$1.00 
*Buswell, G. T.—Silent Reading Hour—First Reader, 
Wheeler 66c 
Carrick, Valery—Tales of Wise and Foolish Ani- 
mals, Stokes $1.50 
Dootson, L. L.—Riddle Book, Rand 80c 
Field, R. L.—A Little Book of Days, Doubleday 75c 
Grant, M. M.—Windmills and Wooden Shoes, Sou- 
thern 68c 
Grishina, G. N.—Peter Pea, Stokes $1.50 
Hill, Helen & Maxwell, Violet—Charlie and his 
Puppy Bingo, Macmillan $1.25 
Hopkins, W. J.—Sandman and his Farm Stories, 
Page $1.75 
Hunt, C. W.—About Harriet, Houghton $2.00 
Lang, Andrew—Andrew Lang Tales—Vol. 2, Long- 
mans 62c 
Lofting, Hugh—Story of Mrs. Tubbs, Stokes $1.25 
Lucia, Rose—Peter and Polly in Spring. Amer. Bk. 
60c 
*Morcomb, Mary—Red Feather Stories, Lyons 60c 
Orton, H. F.—Little Lost Pigs, Stokes $1.25 
Peary, J. D.—Snow Baby, Stokes $2.50 
*Pennell, M. E. & Cusak, A. M.—Friends, a primer, 
Ginn 60c 
Potter, Beatrix—Pie and the Patty Pan, Warne 75c 
tRead, H. S.—An Airplane Ride, Scribner 60c 
tRead, H. S.—Engine’s Story, Scribner 60c 
tRead, H. S.—Jip and the Fireman, Scribner 60c 
tRead, H. S.—Mr. Brown’s Grocery Store, Scribner 
60c 
Rickert, Edith—Bojabi Tree, Doubleday 75c 
Ruskin, John—Dame Wiggins of Lea (Little Li- 
brary) Macmillan $1.00 
Stevenson, R. L.—Child’s Garden of Verse, Rand 75c 
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Tippett, J. S—Singing Farmer, N. Y. World Bk. 68c 
Troxell, Eleanor—Baby Animals, Row 68c’ 

*Turpin, E. H. L.—Classic Fables, Merrill 60c 
Wells, Rhea—Peppi the Duck, Doubleday $2.00 


*In certain cities some of these easy books will be included 
among the primers and readers furnished by the school in 
supplementary sets. In that case it may be unnecessary to 
purchase them for the library shelves. 

Others in this series, The Social Science Readers, are also 
very popular. 


FAIRY TALES, MYTHS AND LEGENDS 


Aesop—Fables; selected by Jacobs, Macmillan $1.75 

Andersen, H. C.—Fairy Tales; tr. by Lucas, Dutton 
$2.00 

Arabian Nights Entertainment; il. by Parrish, Scrib- 
ner $2.50 

Austin, M. H.—Basket Woman, Houghton $2.00 

Beston, H. B.—Firelight Fairy Book, Atlantic $2.50 

Brown, A. F.—In the Days of Giants, Houghton $1.50 

Browne, Frances—Granny’s Wonderful Chair, Dut- 
ton $1.50 

Carroll, Lewis—Alice in Wonderland and Through 
the Looking Glass; il. by Tenniel, Macmillan $1.75 

Coatsworth, E. J. tr—Cat Who Went to Heaven, 
Macmillan $2.00 

Colum, Padraic—Golden Fleece and Heroes Who 
Lived Before Achilles, Macmillan $2.00 

Craik, D. M.—Little Lame Prince; il. by Dunlap, 
Rand $1.50 

Curtin, J.—Wonder Tales from Russia, Little $2.00 

Fillmore, Parker—Czechoslovak Fairy Tales, Har- 
court $2.25 

Grimm, J. L. K—Household Stories, Macmillan $1.75 

Harris, J. C.—Uncle Remus, His Songs and His Say- 
ings, Appleton $2.00 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel—Wonder Book and Tangle- 
wood Tales, Macrae $1.50 

Holbrook, Florence—Book of Nature Myths, Hough- 
ton 68c 

Hutchinson, V. A.—Chimney Corner Stories, Minton 
$2.50 

Ingelow, Jean—Mopsa, the Fairy, Lippincott $1.50 

Jacobs, Joseph—English Fairy Tales, Putnam $1.75 

Jatakas—Jataka Tales; retold by Babbitt, Century 

$1.25 

Kingsley, Charles—Water-Babies; il. by Anderson, 
Nelson $2.00 

Lagerlof, Selma—Wonderful Adventures 
Doubleday $2.00 

Lang, Andrew—Blue Fairy Book, Macrae $1.50 

Lorenzini, Carlo, pseud—Pinocchio, tr. by Cramp, 
Ginn 64c 

Macdonald, George—At the Back of the North Wind; 
il. by J. W. Smith, McKay $3.50 

MacDonald, George—Princess and the Goblin; il. by 
Kirk, Lippincott $1.50 

MacManus, Seumas—In Chimney Corners, Double- 
day $1.75 
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Malory, Sir Thomas—Boy’s King’ Arthur, ed. by 
Lanier, Scribner $2.50 

Mulock, D. M.—Adventures of a Brownie, Harper 
75¢ 

Peabody, J. P.—Old Greek Folk Stories, Houghton 
48c 

Pyle, Howard—Merry Adventures of Robin Hood, 
Scribner $3.50 

Pyle, Howard—Pepper and Salt, Harper $2.00 

Pyle, Howard—Wonder Clock, Harper $2.00 

Ruskin, John—King of the Golden River, Macmillan 
$1.00 

Scudder, H. E.—Book of Fables and Folk Stories, 
Houghton 80 cents 

Scudder, H. E.—Book of Legends, Houghton $1.00 

Stockton, F. R.—Beeman of Orn and other Fanciful 
Tales, Scribner $2.00 

Thorne-Thomsen, Gudrun—East o’ the Sun and West 
o’ the Moon, Row 60c 

Wiggin, K. D.—Tales of Laughter, Doubleday $3.00 

Williston, T. P.—Japanese Fairy Tales (1st series), 
Rand $1.00 

Wilson, G. L.—Myths of the Red Children, Ginn 
76c 

FICTION 

Aanrud, Hans—Lisbeth Longfrock, Ginn 64¢ 

Adams, Katharine—Mehitable, Macmillan $1.75 

Alcott, L. M.—Jack and Jill, Little $2.00 

Alcott, L. M.—Little Women, Little $2.00 

Alcott, L. M.—Under the Lilacs, Little $2.50 

Aldrich, T. B.—Story of a Bad Boy—Riverside ed., 
Houghton $2.00 

Baker, Olaf—Shasta of the Wolves, Dodd $2.00 

Barrie, J. M.—Peter Pan and Wendy, Scribner $2.50 

Barrie, J. M.—Peter Pan in Kensington Gardens, 
Scribner $2.50 

Baylor, F. C.—Juan and Juanita, Houghton $2.50 

Baynes, E. H.—Jimmie, Macmillan $1.60 

Bennett, John—Barnaby Lee, Century $2.00 

Bennett, John—Master Skylark, Century $2.00 

Bianco, M. W.—Velveteen Rabbit, Doubleday $2.00 

Brann, Esther—Nanette of the Wooden Shoes, Mac- 
millan $2.00 

Brooks, Noah—Boy Emigrants; il. by Dunn, Scrib- 
ner $2.50 

Brooks, W. R.—To and Again, Knopf $2.00 

Brown, A. F.—John of the Woods, Houghton $1.75 

Brown, A. F.—Lonesomest Doll, Houghton $1.75 

Brown, E. A.—Silver Bear, Lothrop $1.50 

Canfield, D. F.—Understood Betsy, Holt $1.75 

Casserley, A. T.—Michael of Ireland, Harper $1.50 

Chrisman, A. B.—Shen of the Sea, Dutton $2.00 

Clark, Margery—Poppy Seed Cakes, Doubleday 
$2.00 

Coatsworth, E. J.—Cat and the Captain, Macmillan 
$1.00 
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Coolidge, Susan, pseud.— What Katy Did, Little $2.00 

Crichton, F.—Peep in the World, Longmans $1.75 

Darby, A. C.—Skip-come-a-Lou, Stokes $1.75 

Darling, E. B.—Baldy of Nome—Penn $2.50 

Defoe, Daniel—Robinson Crusoe; il. by E. Boyd 
Smith, Houghton $2.00 

Diaz, A. M.—Polly Cologne—new ed., Lothrop $2.00 

Dix, B. M.—Merrylips, Macmillan $1.75 

Dodge, M. M.—Hans Brinker, Scribner $2.50 

Drummond, Henry—Monkey That Would Not Kill, 
Dodd $1.75 

Duncan, Norman—Adventures of Billy 
Revell $2.00 

Everson, Florence—Secret Cave, Dutton, $2.00 

Field, R. L.—Hitty, Macmillan $2.50 

Field, R. L.—Littlhe Dog Toby, Macmillan $1.00 

Fitinghoff, L. M. B.—Children of the Moor, Hough- 
ton $2.50 

French, Allen—Heroes of Iceland, Little $2.00 

French, Allen—Story of Rolf and the Viking’s Bow, 
Little $1.75 

French, H. W.—Lance of Kanana—Lothrop $1.25 

Gardiner, A. C.—Father’s Gone A-Whaling, Double- 
day $2.00 

Hale, L. P.—Peterkin Papers, Houghton $2.50 

Haskell, H. E.—Katrinka, Dutton $2.00 

Hawes, C. B.—The Mutineers, Atlantic $2.00 

Hawkes, Clarence—Jungle Joe, Lothrop $1.50 

Hewes, A. D.—Boy of the Lost Crusade, Houghton 
$2.50 

Hill, Helen & Maxwell, Violet—Little Tonino, Mac- 
millan $1.75 

Horne, R. H.—Memoirs of a London Doll, Macmil- 
lan $1.00 

Hudson, W. H.—Little Boy Lost, Duckworth $2.00 

Jackson, H. H.—Nelly’s Silver Mine, Little $2.00 

Justus, May—Peter Pocket, Doubleday $1.00 

Kaler, J. O.—Toby Tyler, Harper $1.75 

Kipling, Rudyard—Jungle Book, Doubleday $2.00 

Kipling, Rudyard—Just So Siories, Doubleday $2.00 

Leetch, D. L.—Tommy Tucker on the Plantation, 
Lothrop $1.25 

Lindsay, Maud—Silver Foot, Lothrop $1.50 

Lofting, Hugh—Story of Dr. Dolittle, Stokes $2.00 

Lounsberry, Eloise—Boy Knight of Reims, Houghton 
$2.50 

Lucas, F. V.—Slowcoach, Macmillan $2.00 

Marshall, Bernard—Redcoat and Minuteman, Apple- 
ton $2.50 

Martineau, E. L.—Lady Green Satin, Macmillan 
$2.00 

Meigs, C. L_—New Moon, Macmillan $2.00 

Meigs. C. L.—Trade Wind, Little $2.00 

Meigs. C. L.—Wonderful Locomotive, 
$2.00 

Miller, E. C.—Children of the Mountain Eagle, 
Doubleday $2.00 

Milne, A. A.—Winnie the Pooh, Dutton $2.00 


Topsail, 


Macmillan 
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Moon, Grace—Chi Wee, Doubleday $2.00 

Morley, M. W.—Donkey John of the Toy Valley, 
McClurg $1.50 

Mukerji, D. G.—Gay-Neck, Dutton $2.00 

Mukerji, D. G.—Kari, the Elephant, Dutton $2.00 

Mulock, D. M.—Little Lame Prince, Lippincott 75c 

Paine, A. B.—Arkansas Bear, Altemus $1.50 

Palm, Amy—Wanda and Greta at Broby Farm, Long- 
mans $2.00 

Perkins, L. F.—Dutch Twins (school ed.), Houghton 
88c 

Perkins, L. F.—Japanese Twins (school ed.), Hough- 
ton 88c 

Phillips, E. C.—Lively Adventures of Johnny Ping 
Wing, Houghton $2.00 

Pyle, Howard—Otto of the Silver Hand, Scribner 
$2.50 

Raspe, N. E.—Children’s Munchausen, Houghton 
$2.25 

Rowe, Dorothy—Begging Deer, Knopf $1.75 

Salton, Felix—Bambi, Simon $2.50 

Schultz, J. W.—Trail of the Spanish Horse, Hough- 
ton $1.75 

Schultz, J. W.—With the Indians in the Rockies, 
Houghton $1.75 

Seaman, A. H.—Jacqueline of the Carrier Pigeons, 
Macmillan $1.50 

Segur, S. R.—Sophie; il. by Barney, Macmillan $1.00 

Seton, E. T.—Wild Animals I Have Known, Scrib- 
ner $2.50 

Singmaster, Elsa—Emmeline, Houghton $1.50 

Singmaster, Elsa—When Sarah Saved the 
Houghton $1.50 

Smith, E. S.—Mystery Tales, Lothrop $2.00 

Smith, N. A.—Children of the Lighthouse, Hough- 
ton $1.50 

Snedeker, C. D.—Downright Dency, Doubleday $2.00 

Snedeker, C. D.—Theras and His Town, Doubleday 
$2.00 

Spyri, Johanna—Heidi, Ginn 88c 

Stein, Evaleen—Gabriel and the Hour Book, Page 
$1.50 

Stevenson, R. L.—Treasure Island; il. by Wyeth; 
Scribner $2.50 

Swift, H. H.—Little Blacknose, Harcourt $2.00 

Twain, Mark, pseud.—Huckleberry Finn, Adventures 
of, Harper $2.50 

Twain, Mark, pseud.—Prince and the Pauper, Har- 
per $2.50 

Twain, Mark, pseud.—Tom Sawyer, Adventures of, 
Harper $2.50 

Upjohn, A. M.—Friends 
Houghton 56c 

Wadsworth, Wallace—Paul Bunyan and his Great 
Blue Ox, Doran $2.00 

White, E. O.—When Molly was Six, Houghton $1.65 

White, S. E.—Magic Forest, Macmillan $1.00 
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Whitney, Elinor—Timothy and the Blue Cart, Stokes 
$1.50 

Wiese, Kurt—Liang and Lo, Doubleday $1.50 

Wiggin, K. D.—Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm (River- 
side bookshelf), Houghton $2.00 

Wyss, J. D.—Swiss Family Robinson, Harper $1.75 

Yonge, C. M.—Little Duke, Duffield $2.50 

Zollinger, Gulielma—Widow O’Callaghan’s 
McClurg $1.75 

Zwilgmeyer, Dikken—Johnny Blossom, Pilgrim $1.00 

Zwilgmeyer, Dikken—What Happened to Inger Joh- 
anne, Lothrop $1.75 


Boys, 


LITERATURE, INCLUDING POETRY 


Bible—Little Children’s Bible, Macmillan $1.00 

Bible—Older Children’s Bible, Macmillan $1.75 

Browning, Robert—Pied Piper of Hamelin; il. by 
Dunlap, Rand $1.50 

Bunyan, John—Pilgrim’s Progress; il. by Rhead, 
Century $3.00 

Cervantes, M.—Don Quixote; ed. by Judge Parry, 
Dodd $2.50 

Chisholm, Louey—Golden Staircase; il. by Spooner, 
Putnam $2.50 

Colum, Padraic—Adventures of Odysseus, Macmil- 
lan $2.00 

Colum, Padraic—Children of Odin, Macmillan $2.00 

Darton, F. J.—Story of the Canterbury Pilgrims, 
Stokes $2.50 

De La Mare, Walter—Peacock Pie; il. by Robinson, 
Holt $2.50 

Edgar, M. G —Treasury of Verse for Little Children, 
Harrap-London $1.25 

Field, Eugene—Poems of Childhood, Scribner $2.50 

Field R. L.—Taxis and Toadstools, Macmillan $2.00 

Fyleman, Rose—Fairies and Chimneys, Doran $1.25 

Hodgkins, M. D. (H)—Atlantic Treasury of Child- 
hood Stories; il. by Beatrice Stevens, Atlantic 
$2.50 

Ingpen, Roger—One Thousand Poems for Children, 
Macrae $2.50 

Irving, Washington—Rip Van Winkle and 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow, Macmillan $1.75 

Lamb, Charles & Mary—Tales from Shakespeare; 
il. by Petersham, Macmillan $1.75 

Lear, Edward—Nonsense Books, Little $2.00 

Macleod, Mary—Book of Ballad Stories, Stokes $2.50 

Milne, A. A~—When We Were Very Young, Dutton 
$2.00 

Riley, J. W.—Rhymes of Childhood, Bobbs-Merrill 
$2.00 

Rossetti, Christina—Sing-song, Macmillan $1.00 

Scudder, H. E.—Children’s Book, Houghton $2.50 

Stevenson, R. L.—Child’s Garden of Verse; il. by 
Smith, Scribner $2.50 

Swift. Jonathan—Gulliver’s Travels, Macmillan $2.50 

Teasdale, Sara—Rainbow Gold, Macmillan $2.00 

Thompson, Blanche—Silver Pennies, Macmillan $1.00 
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Tileston, M. W. F.—Sugar and Spice; new ed., 
Little $2.50 

Untermeyer, Louis—This Singing World for Younger 
Children, Harcourt, $2.50 

Wiggin, K. D.—Golden Numbers, Doubleday $2.00 

Wiggin, K. D.—Posy Ring, Doubleday $1.50 


BLOGRAPHY—Co .tective 

Burnham, Smith—Hero Tales from History, Winston 
$1.50 

Colum, Padraic—Voyagers, Macmillan $2.25 

Davis, A. C.—Stories of the U. S. for Youngest 
Readers; rev. ed., Educ. Pub. 60c 

Eggleston, Edward—Stories of Great Americans for 
Littlhe Americans, Amer. Bk. 60c 

Faris, J. T.—Real Stories of the Geography Makers, 
Ginn 92c 

Farjeon, Eleanor—Mighty Men—One vol. edition, 
(Book 1—from Achilles to Julius Caesar) (Book 
2—from Beowulf to William the Conqueror), 
Appleton 96c 

Fraser, C. C.—Heroes of the Air, Crowell $2.00 

Gilbert, Ariadne—More than Conquerors, Century 
$2.00 

Greene, F. W. & Kirk, D. W.—With Spurs of Gold, 
Little $1.00 

Haaren, J. H.—Famous Men of the Middle Ages, 
Univ. Press 72c 

Hill, F. T.—On the Trail of Grant and Lee, Apple- 
ton $2.50 

Horne, O. B.—Stories of Great Artists, Amer. Bk. 56c 

Humphrey, Grace—Women in American History, 
Bobbs $1.75 

Lefferts, Walter—American Leaders, 2 vols., Lippin- 
cott 92c each 

Morgan, James—Our Presidents, Macmillan $2.00 

Parkman, M. R.—Conquests of Invention, Century 
$2.00 

Scobey, K. L.—Stories of Great Musicians, Amer. 
Bk. 56c 

Shaw, E. R.—Discoverers and Explorers, Amer. Bk. 

Shenton, Edward—Riders of the 
Smith $2.25 

Tappan, E. M.—American Hero Stories, Houghton 
$2.50 or school ed. 92c 

Tappan, E. M.—Heroes of Progress, Houghton $1.25 


BIOGRAPH Y—InpivipuaL 


Boutet de Monvel, L. M.—Joan of Arc, McKay $1.50 

Brooks, E. S—True Story of Abraham Lincoln, 
Lothrop $2.00 

Brooks, E. S.—True Story of George Washington, 
Lothrop $2.00 

Cody, W. F.—Buffalo Bill (autobiography), Cosmo- 
politan $1.00 

Golding, Vautier—Story of David Livingstone, Dut- 
ton $1.00 
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Hagedorn, Hermann—Boy’s Life of Theodore Roose- 
velt, Harper $1.75 

Hill, F. T.—On the Trail of Washington, Appleton 
$2.50 

Jewett, Sophie—God’s Troubadour, Crowell $2.00 

Lang, Jeanie—Story of General Gordon, Dutton $1.00 

Lindbergh, C. A.—*We,” Grossett 75c 

Meadowcroft, W. H.—Boy’s Life of Edison, Harper 
$1.75 

Moses, Belle—Louisa May Alcott, Appleton $1.75 

Muir, John—Boyhood of a Naturalist, Houghton 44c 

Nicolay, Helen—Boy’s Life of Abraham Lincoln, 
Century $1.75 

Paine, A. B.—Boy’s Life of Mark Twain, Harper 
$1.75 

Richards, L. E.—Florence Nightingale, Appleton 
$1.75 

Roosevelt, Theodore—Letters to his Children, Scrib- 
ner $2.00 

Sandburg, Carl—Abe Lincoln Grows Up, Harcourt 
$2.50 

Thomas, L. J.—Hero of Vincennes, Houghton $2.50 

West, J. E—Lone Scout of the Sky, Boy Scouts of 
Amer. $1.00 

White, S. E—Daniel Boone, Wilderness Scout, 
Doubleday $1.75 


HISTORY—Generat European 

Baldwin, James—Fifty Famous Stories Retold, Amer. 
Bk. 50c 

Coffman, R.—Child’s Story of the Human Race, 
Dodd $2.00 

Gosse, A. B.—Civilization of the Ancient Egyptians, 
Nelson $2.00 

Hall, Jennie—Buried Cities, Macmillan $2.00 

Hall, Jennie—Our Ancestors in Europe, Silver $1.20 

Harding, S. B.—Story of the Middle Ages, Scott 88c 

Hillyer, V. M.—Child’s History of the World, Cen- 
tury $3.50 

Hodgdon, J. R.—The Enchanted Past, Ginn 88c 

Marshall, H. E.—Island Story, Stokes $5.00 

Mills, Dorothy—Book of the Ancient World for 
Younger Readers, Putnam $1.90 

Tappan, E. M.—Story of the Greek People, Hough- 
ton $1.32 

Tappan, E. M.—Story of the Roman People, Hough- 
ton $1.75 

Tappan, E. M.—When Knights Were Bold, Hough- 
ton $3.00 

Terry, A. G.—History Stories of Other Lands, Row 
Tales from Far and Near 76c 
Tales of Long Ago 76c 
Lord and Vassal 88c 

Wells, M. E—How the Present Came from the Past, 
vol. 1 and vol. 2, Macmillan 80c each 


HISTOR Y—Ame_rican 


Adams, R. G.—Gateway to American History, Little 
$3.00 


ENGLISH REVIEW 


Adams, R. G.—Pilgrims, Indians and Patriots, Little 
$3.00 

Barker, E. C.—Growth of a Nation, Row, Petersen 
$1.80 

Barker, E. C.—Story of our Nation, Row Petersen 
$1.28 

Bass, M. F.—Early Times in the Great West, Bobbs 
$1.50 

Bass, M. F.—Stories of Pioneer Life, Heath 84c 

Burnham, Smith—Making of our Country, Winston 
$1.68 

Dearborn, F. R.—How the Indians Lived, Ginn 76c 

Faris, J. T.—Real Stories from our History, Ginn 92c 

Gordy, W. F.—Elementary History of the U. S., 
Scribner $1.12 

Guerber, H. A.—Thirteen Colonies, Amer. Bk. 80c¢ 

McGuire, Edna & Phillips, C. A.—Adventuring in 
Young America, Macmillan $1.00 

McGuire, Edna & Phillips, C. A.—Building Our 
Country, Macmillan $1.20 

Prescott, D. R.—Day in a Colonial Home, Marshall 
Jones $1.25 

Pumphrey, M. B.—Pilgrim Stories, Rand 75c 

Salomon, J. H.—The Book of Indian Crafts and 
Indian Lore, Harper $3.50 

Starr, Frederick—American Indians, Heath 96c 

Stone, G. L.—Everyday Life in the Colonies, Heath 

Usher, R. G.—The Story of the Pilgrims for Chil- 
dren, Macmillan $1.50 


GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL—GeneraL 


Allen, N. B.—How and Where we Live, Ginn 88c 
Branom, F. K.—Geography of Europe, Asia, Africa, 
Australia and the Polar Regions, Sadlier $1.40 
Branom, F. K.—Geography of North America and 
South America, Sadlier $1.40 

Carpenter, F. G.—Around the World with the Chil- 
dren, Amer. Bk. 72c 

Chance, L. M.—Little Folks of Many Lands, Ginn 64c 

Hader, Berta & Elmer—Picture Book of Travel, 
Maemillan $2.00 

Hillyer, V. M.—Child’s Geography of the World, 
Century $3.50 

Mirick, G. A.—Home Life Around the World, 
Houghton 80c 

Scantlebury, E. E.—Little World-Children, Ginn 72c 

Shepherd, E. P.—Geography for Beginners; 2 vols., 
Rand 0c and $1.20 

Stuart, D. M.—Young Folk’s Book of Other Lands, 
Little $2.00 


GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL—By ContTINENTS 


*Allen, N. B.—Africa, Australia, and the Islands 
of the Pacific, Ginn $1.12 

*Allen, N. B.—Asia, Ginn $1.00 

*Allen, N. B—New Europe, Ginn $1.00 

*Allen, N. B.—South America, Ginn $1.00 
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*Allen, N. B.—United States, Ginn 92c 

Carpenter, F. G.—Africa, Amer. Bk. $1.00 

Carpenter, F. G.—Asia, Amer. Bk. $1.00 

Carpenter, F. G.—Australia, the Philippines, etc., 
Amer. Bk. $1.00 

Carpenter, F. G.—Europe, rev. ed., Amer. Bk. $1.00 

Carpenter, F. G.—North America, Amer. Bk. $1.00 

Carpenter, F. G.—South America, Amer. Bk. $1.00 

Du Chaillu, P. B.—Country of the Dwarfs, Harper 
$2.00 

Du Chaillu, P. B.—Land of the Long Night, Scrib- 
ner $2.50 

Finnemore, John—Switzerland, Macmillan $1.00 

Franck, H. A.—China, Owen 96c 

Franck, H. A.—Mexico and Central America, Owen 
96c 

Hall, J. O.—When I was a Boy in Norway, Lothrop 
$1.25 

Howard, A. W.—Sokar and the Crocadile, Macmil- 
lan $2.00 

Jordan, D. S.—Highlights of Geography; Europe, 
World Bk. Co. $1.44 

Jordan, D. S.—Highlights of Geography; North 
America, World Bk. Co. $1.44 

Jungman, Beatrix—Holland (Peeps at Many Lands), 
Maemillan 75c 

La Varre, W. J—Up the Mazaruni for Diamonds, 
Marshall $1.25 

Lomen, Helen—Taktuk, an Arctic Boy, Doubleday 
$1.75 

Nida, S. H.—Panama and its Bridge of Water; 
rev. ed., Rand 90c 

Palmer, W. B.—Abdul, Macmillan $2.00 

Putnam, D. B.—David Goes Voyaging, Putnam $1.75 

Schwartz, J. A.—Northward Ho!, Macmillan $1.25 

Sugimoto, E. I—With Taro and Hana in Japan, 
Stokes $1.25 

Tee-Van, H. D.—Red Howling Monkey, Macmillan 
$2.00 

Tietjens, E. H.—Boy of the Desert, Coward $2.50 

Tietjens, E. H—Japan, Korea, and Formosa, 
Wheeler $1.28 

Wilbur, Susan—Egypt and the Suez Canal (Bur- 

ton Holmes Travel Ser.), Wheeler $1.28 

Winslow, I. O.—Our American Neighbors, Heath 

96c 


*If these titles are furnished by the school in supplement- 
ary sets, it may be unnecessary to buy them for the library 
shelves. 


INDUSTRIES, INVENTIONS ann OCCUPATIONS 


Allen,, Elmer L—Model Airplanes, Stokes $3.00 

Bachman, F. P.—Great Inventions and their Inven- 
tors, Amer. Bk. 80c 

Carpenter, F. G.—Clothes we Wear, Amer. Bk. 76c 

Carpenter, F. G.—Foods we Eat, Amer. Bk. 72c 

Carpenter, F. G.—Houses we Live in, Amer. Bk. 80c 

Chamberlain, J. F—How we Travel, Macmillan 88c 


Collins, A. F.—Aviation and All About It, Appleton 
$2.00 

Collins, A. F.—Radio Amateur’s Handbook, Crowell 
$2.00 

Darrow, F. L.—Thinkers and Doers, Silver $1.16 

Dorrance, J. G—Story of the Forest, Amer. Bk. 68¢ 

Fisher, E. F.—Resources and Industries of the U. S., 
Ginn 96c 

Fox, F. C.—How the World Rides, Scribner 88c 

Jones, Paul—An Alphabet of Aviation, Macrae-Smith 
$2.00 

Kellor, K. L.—Working with Electricity, Macmillan 
$1.75 

McSpadden, J. W.—How they Carried the Mail, 
Sears $3.00 

Mowry, W. A.—American Inventions and Inventors, 
Silver 96c 

Parker, B. M.—Book of Electricity, Houghton $1.50 

Rocheleau, W. F.—Great American industries; 4 vols. 
v. 1—Minerals, v. 2—Products of the soil, v. 3— 
Manufacturers, v. 4—Transportation, Flanagan 
76c each 

Shillig, E. E—Four Wonders, Rand 90c 

Van Metre, T. W.—Trains, Tracks and Travel, 
Simmons-Boardman $3.00 

Williams, Archibald—Conquering the Air, 1930 ed., 
Nelson $2.00 


SCIENCE 


Bianco, M. W.—AIl about Pets, Macmillan $2.00 

Caldwell, O. W.—Open Doors to Science, Ginn $1.00 

Chambers, Mrs. M. D.—Nature Secrets, Atlantic $1.50 

Chant, C. A.—Our Wonderful Universe, Ryerson $1.50 

Chapman, F. M.—What Bird is That?, Appleton $1.50 

Deming, T. O.—American Animal Life, Stokes $2.75 

Dopp, K. E.—Early Cave Men, Rand 90c 

Dopp, K. E.—Later Cave Men, Rand 90c 

Doubleday, N. D.—Bird Neighbors, Doubleday, $4.00 

Du Puy, W. A.—Our Animal Friends and Foes, 
Winston 80c 

Du Puy, W. A.—Our Insect Friends and Foes, 
Winston 80c 

Gaylord, I. N.—Little Sea Folk, Little $1.50 

Ghosh, S. K.—Wonders of the Jungle, 2 vols., Heath 
96c each 

Hawksworth H.—Clever Little People with Six Legs, 
Scribner $1.20 

Holbrook, Florence—Cave, Mound and Lake Dwellers, 
Heath 80c 

Ingersoll, Ernest—Book of the Ocean, Century $2.50 

Johnson, Constance—When Mother Lets us Keep 
Pets, Dodd $1.00 ’ 

Keeler, H. L—Our Native Trees, Scribner $3.00 

Keelor, K. L.—Working with Electricity, Macmillan 
$1.75 

Kummer, F. A.—First Days of Man, Doran $2.00 

Maeterlinck, Maurice—Children’s Life of the Bee, 
Dodd $2.00 
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Mathews, F. S.—Book of Wild Flowers for Young 
People, Putnam $3.50 

Meyer, Zoe—Orchard and Meadow, Little $1.00 

Miller, O. T.—Children’s Book of Birds, Houghton 
$3.00 

Mix, J. E—Mighty Animals, Amer. Bk. 52c. 

Mosely, E. L.—Our Wild Animals, Appleton $1.75 

National Geographic Society—Book of Birds, Author 
$4.00 F 

National Geographic Society—Book of Dogs (Man- 
kind’s best friend), Author $3.00 

National Geographic Society—Book of Fishes, Au- 
thor 4.00 

Carter, W. G. H.—Book of Horses (Horses of the 
world), Nat. Geog. Soc. $3.00 

National Geographic Society—Book of Wild Flowers, 
Author $4.00 

Nelson, E. W.—Wild Animals of North America, 
(combines 2 numbers of Nat. Geog.), Nat. Geog. 
$3.00 

Nichols, M. L.—Science for Boys and Girls, Lippin- 
cott $1.20 

Olcott, W. J—Book of the Stars for Young People, 
Putnam $3.00 

Patch, E. M.—First Lessons in Nature Study, Mac- 
millan 90c 

Patch, E. M—Hexapod Stories, Atlantic $1.50 

Patch, E. M.—Holiday Meadow, Macmillan $2.00 

Patch, E. M.—Holiday Pond, Macmillan $2.00 

Rush, C. & Winslow, A.—Modern Aladdins and their 
Magic, Little $1.50 

Trafton, G. H.—Nature Study and Science; 1927, 

Maemillan $1.20 


CIVICS AND HEALTH 


Andress, J. M.—Health and Good Citizenship, Ginn 
96c 

Broome, E. C.—Conduct and Citizenship, Macmillan 
$1.40 

Clark, M. E.—Etiquette Jr., Doubleday $2.00 

Crissey, Forrest—Story of Foods, Rand $1.60 

Fryer, J. E—Our Home and Personal Duty, Winston 
66c 

Fryer, J. E—Our Town and Civic Duty, Winston 
74c 

La Ganke, Florence—Patty Pans, Little $1.75 

South Philadelphia H. S. for Girls—Everyday Man- 
ners, Macmillan 80c 

Stewart, G. H.—Adventures in Citizenship, Ginn 
$1.20 

Turkington, G. A—My Country (rev. ed.), Ginn 
$1.08 

Turner, C. E.—Health, Heath 80c 

Winslow, C. E—New Healthy Living, bk. 1, Merrill 
80c 

ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Ackley, E. F.—Marionettes, Stokes $2.50 
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Bacon, M. S. H.—Operas Every Child Should Know, 
Grosset $1.00 

Bancroft, Jessie—Games, Macmillan $2.40 

Bell, Mrs. Hugh—Fairy Tale Plays and How to 
Act Them, Longmans $2.00 

Berry, A. M.—Art for Children, Boni $4.00 

Bryant, L. M.—Children’s Book of Celebrated Build- 
ings, Century $2.50 

Bryant, L. M.—Children’s Book of Celebrated Pic- 
tures, Century $2.50 

Cross, Donzella—Music Stories for Girls and Boys, 
Ginn 80c 

Forbush, W. B.—Book of Games, Winston $2.00 

Gaynor, J. L. & Riley, A. C.—Songs of the Child 
World, Silver $1.60 

Goldsmith, Milton—Practical Things with Simple 
Tools, Scully $1.00 

Hall, A. N.—Big Book of Boys’ Hobbies, Lothrop 
$2.50 

Hall, A. N.—Home Handicraft for Boys, Doran $2.00 

Lester, K. M.—Great Pictures and their Stories— 
1 set, Mentzer-Bush $6.10 

Lutz, E. G.—Drawing made Easy, Scribner $1.50 

Plimpton, Edna—Your Workshop, Macmillan $1.50 

Rich, G. E.—When Mother Lets us Make Paper 
Box Furniture, Dodd $1.00 

Snow, B. E.—Hundred Things a Girl Can Make, 
Lippincott $2.40 

Whitcomb, Ida—Young People’s Story of Art. Dodd 
$3.50 

Whitcomb, Ida—Young People’s Story of Music, 
Dodd $3.50 

Wier, A. E.—Songs the Children Love to Sing, 
Appleton $1.25 

Wilhelm, L. M.—With Scissors and Paste, Mac- 
millan $1.75 


SPECIAL DAYS 


Adams, F. A.—Highdays and Holidays, Dutton $2.00 

Carnegie Library Sch. Assn.—Our Holidays in 
Poetry, Wilson $2.25 

Curtis, M. L—Why We Celebrate our Holidays, 
Lyons 80c 

Dickinson, A. D.—Children’s Book of Patriotic 
Stories, Doubleday $1.75 

Dickinson, A. D.—Children’s Book of Thanksgiv- 
ing Stories, Doubleday $1.75 

Dier, J. C-—The Children’s Book of Christmas, Mac- 
millan $1.50 

Olcott, F. J—Good Stories for Great Holidays, 
Houghton $3.00 

Olcott, F. J—Good Stories for Great Birthdays, 
Houghton $3.00 

Payne, F. V.—Plays for any Child, Harper $1.25 

Smith, E. S.—Christmas in Legend and Story, 
Lothrop $2.00 

Wynne, Annette—For Days and Days, Stokes $2.50 


(Continued on page 148) 


Picture Books for the Modern Child 


EMMA LEE 
Rosenberg Library, Galveston, Texas 
Chairman, Book Evaluation Committee, 
American Library Association 


HILDREN are the same the world over, 
( 3 and the same in each generation” say 
the platitudinarians. Perhaps. But 
certainly the world into which each genera- 
tion is born is different. And never, prob- 
ably, was there a greater difference than be- 
tween the world that babies find today and 
the world known to the generation before 
them. So much has been discovered and in- 
vented during these past thirty years. More- 
over, the marvels and wonders of yesterday 
are already the commonplaces of today. It 
rather amazes us, when we think about it, to 
realize that to the babies of today the aero- 
plane will never be a novelty, an automobile 
must be more familiar than a horse, and 
voices out of the air not the strange magic of 
old fairy tales, but absolute reality. 
Children are interpreting their world today 
in terms not known to their parents’ baby- 
hood. The small boy in THE Cat AND THE 
CapTAIN says when the cat stops purring, 
“Her engine has stopped—guess I'll have to 
crank her,” and quite without malice gives a 
twist to her tail that puss does not appreciate. 
A little girl, on board her first steamer, sees 
a life preserver hanging by the rail, and re- 
marks, “What a funny place for a spare tire!” 
Another child, watching a dragon-fly in a 
summer meadow, asks, “Is that a fairy’s aero- 
plane?” The baby boy pulls a tiny auto at 
the end of a string these days instead of a 
“horsey”; and his slightly older brother as- 
pires to be an aviator or an auto mechanic, 
rather than a motorman or a policeman. The 
old loves are not entirely deserted; dogs and 
dollies are still dear. Some children still be- 
lieve in fairies. But there is keen, eager in- 
terest in the things of today, and a desire to 
see these things portrayed in their picture- 


books. Any mother, teacher or librarian can 
testify to that statement. 

One of the first picture books on aviation 
was THE PictuRE Book oF FLyinc by Frank 
Dobias, published by Macmillan in 1928. Its 
brightly colored poster-pictures attract the 
small boy as quickly as his older brother, 
but the text appeals to the 8 or 10 year old. 
It traces the historical development of the 
plane, and is unique among the picture books 
and especially useful because of that feature. 
The author-artist, Austrian by birth, now an 
American citizen, has studied under the lead- 
ing professors of Vienna. Of these particular 
illustrations CREATIVE ART said: “Only a few 
poster designers in the world could excel 
them.” The same artist has illustrated an- 
other book on aviation published by Mac- 
millan this year, which I cannot resist men- 
tioning, though it is not a picture-book. PLay- 
ING AIRPLANE by John McNamara is the best 
book about aviation for the 8 or 10 year old 
that has yet appeared. But what for his 
younger brother? we still ask. There is 
Jimmy F tes by Dorothy Heiderstadt; a small 
picture-book in red and black, with very sim- 
ple text. It tells the story of Jimmy’s first 
ride in an airplane. The pictures lack dis- 
tinction; the story is a little forced; but the . 
book will undoubtedly fill a gap at present. 
AN AIRPLANE Ripe, by Helen S. Read, one of 
the Social Science Readers published by 
Scribner, is more sincere and natural in its 
handling. The vocabulary checks with the 
Gates word list; the sentences are short. 
There is an illustration for each page of text; 
the pictures are clear and simple in flat, quiet 
colors—almost too quiet, one feels. They are 
dull, deadening, and lack the exhilaration of 
line and color which the subject justifies. 
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Otherwise, the little book scores many points, 
its inexpensiveness being not the least of them 
in a day of many expensive books and many 
flat purses. 

Inez Hogan’s LirtLe Toy AIRPLANE leaves 
the realm of reality for an ambitious flight 
to the moon and has a series of adventures 
before he becomes the contented property of 
a little boy. Picture books still step over the 


boundary line of reality in this our modern, - 


realistic day—and the children still accept 
the transition and like it. Both by picture 
and by story the LirrLe Toy AlrPLANE holds 
our interest and wins our sympathy. Mc- 
Loughlin publishes a 50 cent Aviation Pic- 
TURE Book, with pleasant pictures, of no 
originality, but with text too difficult for the 
little child. 

The automobile has been the subject of an 
imaginative story by May McNeer and Lynd 
Ward. Stop Tim! Tue Tae or A Car is 
the pictured story of the escapades of a little 
automobile with a broken brake. 

Automobile and aeroplane are only two 
of the products of our mechanistic age. Ma- 
chinery usually fascinates children, and al- 
ways, following observation, comes their 
“’satiable cutiosity” to know how it works. 
To reply to the innumerable questions that 
Mother can never answer, and Dad, not al- 
ways, come such books as Wilfred Jones’s 
How THE Derrick Works. Classed among 
the Fifty Best Books of the Year, 1930, this 
picture-book is a fine harmony in book-mak- 
ing. The illustrations in black, blue and 
white are strong in line, striking in color; 
they give us the strength of the muscular 
workmen; the glare of sunlight and the vel- 
vet depths of shadows in city streets, the 
strong mass of buildings rising against the 
blue sky, and above all, the power of the 
machine. The text, which is, perhaps, as 
simple as the subject will permit, will appeal 
to the 8 or 10 year old, but much younger 
children should know the book for the pleas- 
ure they can derive from the pictures. 

Five years old though it is, Mary Liddell’s 
LitTLE MACHINERY must be mentioned here, 
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for her very original creation, fashioned of 
“some pieces of a steam-engine that was in 
a wreck, and old trolley-car . . . and a broken 
automobile,” has been teaching youngsters 
much about tools and machinery as he mer- 
rily works away. The eight brief chapters 
show “Little Machinery” demonstrating farm 
tractors, steam-shovels and drills, cloth-mak- 
ing, glass-making, forging, all with bits of 
fun tucked into the text and pictures of the 
kind which children accept gravely but with 
inward appreciation and relish. Bic FELLOW 
and Bic FeLLtow at Work by Dorothy Baruch 
are stories of a road-shovel, simply told but 
not sufficiently illustrated to be classed as 
picture-books. 

Joseph Pennell has shown us in his etch- 
ings and lithographs that there is majesty and 
beauty in factories, and steel furnaces. Mod- 
ern photographers present to us the beauty 
of line and pattern in machines, modern 
artists see the colors in factory smoke and 
the forest of factory pipes rising black against 
cloudy skies. Who is going to show the chil- 
dren, growing up in a world of machinery, 
that there is beauty in that world? Surely 
there is a rich field here for the illustrator of 
children’s books. 

The very inventions and discoveries of this 
modern age,—the aeroplane, the radio — 
drawing the people of the world closer and 
closer, make the development of the inter- 
national spirit not only desirable but essen- 
tial. Babyhood is none too early to begin to 
awaken that interest and friendly attitude to- 
ward the peoples of the world, which must be 
the foundation of World Peace. The superior- 
ity complex of Stevenson’s little boy needs 
very much to be removed. 

“You have curious things to eat, 

I am fed on proper meat; 
You must dwell beyond the foam 
But I am safe and live at home. 


Little Indian, Sioux or Crow, 

Little frosty Eskimo— 

Little Turk or Japanee, 

O! don’t you wish that you were me?” 
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One of the gayest, the liveliest of the pic- 
ture books that will help to build this Entente 
Cordiale des Bébés is Miki. This story of a 
little boy who visits Hungary was written by 
Maud and Miska Petersham for their own 
little son. How could it help being rollick- 
ing and joyous when it is the happy expres- 
sion of the father’s own memories of his boy- 
hood in Budapest? The huge feather pillows 
that make both bed and bed-covering, the 
white-washed clay stove, the herdsman’s em- 
broidered coat, the green goose, the gray dog, 
the gypsies, the Christmas customs, all show 
us Hungary as many pages of geography-text 
will not. What a delightful place it is! And 
how we should like to go with Miki next time! 

Kurt Wiese has given us a picture-story of 
two Chinese boys, a water-buffalo and a 
dragon, in Lianc anp Lo that is as excellent 
an interpretation of China as Mik1 is of Hun- 
gary. The color scheme of blue, buff and 
green as perfectly fits the story of China as 
the vivid colors suit the book on Hungary. 
There is much fun, of a more subtle quality 
than the Petershams’ in Kurt Wiese’s clever 
drawings. Who can forget the loudy-singing 
boatmen or the expression of the water buf- 
falo when the dragon bursts? 


Until the past year there were no picture 
books of Mexican life. Certainly some were 
needed, since Mexico, our neighbor, is mis- 
understood and undervalued by many Ameri- 
cans, whose attitude is caught and reflected 
by their children. Teachers and librarians 
in the Southwest particularly will welcome 
these books. Some of our cities in Texas and 
New Mexico have the larger per cent of their 
population Mexican. These picture books 
will provide a common ground for the Mexi- 
can mother and the child attending the Ameri- 
can school or borrowing books from the 
public library. They will awaken, we hope, 
a new attitude of respect and interest in the 
American children for their brown-skinned, 
soft-voiced deskmates. Mrs. Morrow may do 
as much for international good-will and un- 
derstanding on this side of the border, by 
her book, THE Paintep Pic as her distin- 
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guished husband, by his tact.and sympathetic 
understanding, did on the other. Pedro’s 
efforts to get a pig bank like his sister’s are 
really heroic, and his sister’s gentle tact in 
his moment of despair a true Mexican trait. 
When, at last, the pig is achieved, our heart 
dances with Pita and Pedro on that last page. 
The pictures by René d’Harnoncourt are 
Mexican in coloring, Mexican in detail. Him- 
self a resident of Mexico for many years, 
and a collector of Mexican toys, he has in- 
troduced a variety of playthings into these 
pages. Not so amusing but very pleasing is 
PANCHO AND His Burro, by Jan and Zhenya 
Gay. Like Mrs. Morrow, these two have lived 
in Mexico and know it well. The color 
scheme of yellow, bright blue, and reddish 
brown is good; and the book gives us many 
details of peasant life in Mexico, its jacals 
or huts, its cacti, villages, cathedrals, mar- 
kets—the women in rebosas, the men in wide 
sombreros and cotton suits. The journey of 
the brother and sister to market, with sacks 
of charcoal and turkeys to sell, is a typical 
day—only slightly adventurous, yet interest- 
ing. 

Emma Brock has been contributing toward 
the growth of the international spirit by her 
picture books of Holland and of Brittany— 
The story of Zacharie, THe Runaway Sar- 
DINE, who “took his tail in his mouth and 
rolled” seems to me even more successful 
than the story of the mouse and the duck in 
Holland who went To Market! To Market! 
Perhaps this is because Brittany has the 
fresher interest. But it is also because THE 
Runaway SArRDINE presents the fuller, more 
perfect picture of a place; it catches more 
“atmosphere.” To read it is to feel that one 
has been in Brittany. 

Even the A. B. C. books have changed with 
the changing age. “A” used to be an “archer 
who shot at a frog.” Today, in C. B. Falls’ 
Mopern A. B. C., “A” is an aeroplane. So 
designated, the two-legged fellow will cer- 
tainly be more quickly recognized by the 
child of today than the antelope of Mr. Falls’ 
earlier A. B. C. book. Some critics have 
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found the color work of the later books dis- 
appointing, but the choice of objects in the 
Mopern A. B. C. will probably have a wider 


appeal. We have all been struck sometimes - 


with the strange choice of objects to illus- 
trate a baby’s A. B. C. book. It seems that 
one which shows him Zeppelin, oil well and 
tractor beside their initial letters is at least 
as well adapted to his experiences as one 
that gives him ibis, unicorn, orang, and 
Xiphius. Simpler than either of Mr. Falls’ 
alphabets, and thoroughly delightful, is 
Helen Sewell’s A. B. C. ror Every Day. 
Two happy, chubby children move through 
a day, in its pages, from “A” “awake” to “Z” 
“zip into bed.” Nothing in it seems forced; 
its naturalness and aptness are a great part 
of its charm. The dog, the kitty, “rabbit” 
bed-room slippers, the tooth brush, buttons, 
cereal—all the details of a child’s day are 
there. The color scheme of soft gray, bright 
blue and red is effective and very satisfactory. 

No picture book of this year has attracted 
as much interest as THE First Picrure Book, 
which has no word of text, but twenty-four 
photographic studies of objects familiar to 
a baby’s every day life. Mrs. Mary Steichen 
Martin, who prepared the book, was “inter- 
ested in securing for her children a book of 
pictures of every day objects which would 
give them the pleasure of recognition, and 
would not confuse them by such intrusive 
signs of another personality as color and 
design carry with them. So she chose for 
her book such objects as a high-chair, a teddy- 
bear, brown bread and butter and a mug of 
milk, a child’s brush and comb, and (again 
the proof of the familiarity of yesterday’s 
inventions) the telephone. The photographs 
are by Edward Steichen; consequently they 
are notably fine. There has been some inter- 
ested discussion in the months since the book 
appeared on the educational theory advanced 
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by Mrs. Martin. But there has been unani- 
mous praise of Edward Steichen’s photo- 
graphs. As one critic observes, the objects 
pictured have an almost tangible reality. Yet 
they have also an intangible quality that is 
perhaps due to the soft tones of the photo- 
graphs, and this quality renders them lovely. 
It is interesting to know that other books on 
the same plan are projected. 
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Stop Tim! tHe Tate or a Car—by May McNeer 
and Lynn Ward—Farrar $1.50 

How tHe Derrick Works—by Wilfred Jones—Mac- 
millan $2.00 

Littte Macuinery—by Mary Liddell—Doubleday 
$2.00 

Bic Fettow—by Dorothy Baruch—Harper $1.50 

Bic Fettow at Work—by Dorothy Baruch—Harper 
$1.50 

Mixt—by Maud and Miska Petersham—Doubleday 
$2.00 

Liane anp Lo—by Kurt Wiese—Doubleday $1.50 

Tue Patntep Pic—by Mrs. Elizabeth Morrow— 
Knopf $2.00 

PANCHO AND His Burro—by Jan and Zhenya Gay— 
Morrow $2.00 

THe Runaway Sarpine—by Emma Brock—Knopf 
$2.00 

To Market! To Marxet!—by Emma Brock—Knopf 
$1.75 

THe Mopern A. B. C.—by C. B. Falls—John Day 
$2.00 

A. B. C. Boox—by C. B. Falls—Doubleday $2.00 

A. B. C. ror Every Day—by Helen Sewell—Mac- 
millan $1.50 

Tue First Picture Boox—by Mrs. Mary Steichen 
Martin—Harcourt $2.00 


Wide Reading on a Live Topic: 
Airplanes and Airships 


BERNICE B. BEGGS 
English Supervisor, State Teachers College 
Kirksville, Missouri 


explorations, every alert boy and girl is 

keenly interested in airplanes. Because 
text book writers have not included informa- 
tion about airplanes in the average classroom 
book, it is touched upon only incidentally. 
However, with the wealth of material avail- 
able in magazines and newspapers, the dis- 
cussion of such a vital topic may well be pro- 
vided for. What an opportunity for correlat- 
ing geography, art, science, history, poetry 
and English such a study offers! 

In one class room in the Middle West, a 
wide awake student propounded a question 
regarding the speed of the fastest airplane. 
The discussion that followed gave the teacher 
an opportunity to launch a reading program 
based mainly on magazine readings. She sug- 
gested that all those who had magazines 
which contained articles about airships and 
airplanes bring them to school. 

Some of the boys volunteered the informa- 
tion that Boy’s Lire had many fine stories 
and articles about airplanes, others mention- 
ed THE Popuar Science and still 
others mentioned the WorLp’s Work. 

It was suggested that a committee be select- 
ed to prepare a list of informational articles 
found in the various magazines and write 
them on the board for the class. A second 
committee was to list all airplane stories, a 
third committee was selected to take care of 
the bulletin board. A boy in the group volun- 
teered the information that he was making an 
aviation scrap book, and the idea so inter- 
ested the group that it was agreed that the 
class be divided into sections for the purpose 
of making a cooperative scrap book. 

One girl suggested that the class have an 
aviation question box into which might be 


[’ this day of speed, accomplishment and 


dropped questions the class desired to have 
discussed. The proposal was accepted with 
eagerness, and one of the girls offered to see 
that a suitable box was brought for the pur- 
pose 

The teacher told the class that for several 
days during the English period they could 
sit and enjoy silent reading. The various 
magazines furnished the reading material. 
The lists had previously been written on the 
board and copied in note books. 

One boy suggested that the informational 
articles should be read first, in order better 
to appreciate the stories. It was suggested 
by the teacher that each one in class decide 
upon a particular article which interested 
him, and be prepared to tell the outstanding 
points made by the writer. After a series of 
silent reading periods in order to decide upon 
the articles to review, the class had a few days 
devoted to oral composition work in the form 
of short talks based on the articles. 

The questions in the question box were 
next drawn out and discussed. Each person 
drew out two questions when he went to the 
box; these he attempted to answer. If mem- 
bers of the group had further information to 
give, they added it after the person at the box 
had finished. 

The bulletin board was well supplied with 
every type of airplane and airship picture 
which could be found in newspapers and old 
magazines. Maps were sketched showing 
some of the airlines. Several maps were 
made showing the route of the Graf Zeppelin 
in its travels. 

The question regarding the inventor of the 
first airplane suggested possibilities in bio- 
graphical reading and some one offered to 
report on the early efforts made by the Wright 
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brothers. 
A particularly talented girl in the class re- 
ported one day that she had written an air- 


plane story to read to the class. The reading: 


of her story stimulated others, and the class 
voted to select the most interesting one to be 
read to the seventh grade. 

The poem, “The Ballad of Lucky Lind- 
bergh,” was read in class. This poem made 
some one think of “Darius Green and His 
Flying Machine,” and volunteers were called 
for to locate the poem in order that it might 
be read aloud the following day. 

The following questions appeared in he 
question box: 

“1. What is the difference between an air- 
ship and an airplane? 
2. What modern comforts are possible in 
the airships? 
How long does it take an airship to cross 
the Atlantic Ocean? 
4. How long does it take a steamer in com- 
parison with an airship to cross the 
Atlantic? 
What name is given to the shed in which 
airplanes are berthed or housed? 
What is the lifting gas with which the 
ships are inflated? 
7. What is the frame work of the ship made 
of? 
8. Where is the fuel stored? 
9. In what part of the airship are the en- 
gines? 
. Who has the world leadership in con- 
struction of airships? 
. Where is the non-inflammable gas ob- 
tained which is used as lifting gas? 
. What are some positions open to young 
men interested in aviation? 
If one is interested in designing aircraft 
as a means of making a living, where 
should one go in training? 


14. To obtain a license as a pilot, what ex- 
aminations are required? 
15. Where are some of the foremost flying 


schools? 


16. 


17. 


THE ELEMENTARY ENGLISH REVIEW 


If one desired to be a ground engineer 
or mechanic what opportunity is there 
for employment? 

How many regular air lines are estab- 
lished in some of the countries of the 
globe? 

What difference is there in being an air- 
navigator and an everyday pilot? 

Why is aerology likely to be an import- 
ant study in the future? 

Does it cost more to operate a pleasure 
plane than a car? 

(See PopuLar Science, April, 1928) 


. Why do the Army and Navy require all 


fliers to carry parachutes with them? 


. Why do parachutes cost as high as $300? 
. Of what are parachutes made? 


What high schools of the country are 
offering four year aviation courses? 


. Where are some of the big schools of- 


fering courses? 
What is the scheduled time of the air 
mail from New York to San Francisco? 


. What department of the United States 


is charged with the regulation of inter- 
state air traffic? 

What covering is used for airplane 
wings? 

What makes night flying possible? 
What price is charged for a ride in an 
airplane from Chicago to St. Louis? 


. What equipment did Byrd take with him 


on his South Pole expedition? 

What had the Byrd party planned to do 
had the food supply given out? 

Of what use were airplanes to Byrd? 
What number of dogs did Byrd take? 
Why did he take a tractor? 

What kind of food did he provide? 


. Why did he establish so many bases? 


How were airships used during the war? 


. Why were the war airships called Zep- 


pelins? 
What methods of landing are used by ex- 


perienced aviators? 


.. What does it mean to say one “vol- 


planes”? 


| | 
18. 
19. 
20. 
22 
23 
~28. 
~29. 
30. 
32. 
“33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
33. 
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42. What were some of the dangers years 
ago that are not considered dangers to- 
today? 


43. What qualities should an aviator pos- 
sess? 
“44. Mention three classes of airplanes used 


in a war and tell how each one is 
used ? 


RECENT AVIATION BOOKS 


_ Knicuts or THE Wine. By A. M. Jacobs. Century Co. 
This book gives an interesting account of the 
development of aircraft from the World War to 
the present time. Recent improvements and de- 
vices are discussed. 
ArrpLanes: How to Build and Fly Them. 
By Elmer L. Allen. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
This book gives instruction on the making of 
model planes. The directions are clear and con- 
cise. The book is valuable to the young crafts- 
man. 
Tue Boy’s Book or Airmen. By Irving Crump. 
Dodd, Mead and Co. 
In this book we learn much of the Lindbergh 
Byrd and Chamberlin flights. 
Conguerntnc THE Arr. By Archibald Williams. 
Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
This book gives the story of aircraft from the 
earliest period of development. 


OTHER BOOKS 


AmrmMeNn Aircrart. By Henry Arnold. Ronald 
Press 

Boy’s Book or Mopet Agroptanes. By F. A. Col- 
lins. Century 

Boy's Lire or Wricut Brotuers. 
Charnley. Harper Bros. 

Dick Byrp, Air ExpLorer. By Fitzhugh Green. 
Putnams 

Heroes or THE Air. By Charles Fraser. 
Crowell. 

Sxywarp. By Richard Byrd. Putnams 

We. By Charles Lindbergh. Putnams 


INFORMATIONAL ARTICLES ABOUT 
AIRPLANES 


Looking Ahead from the Los Angeles.” 
Crump—Boy’s Lire, September, 1928 
“The Great Challenge to Pioneering.” Richard Byrd 
—Boy’s Lire, Sept., 1928 

-“How I Learned to Fly.” 
Lire, Dec., 1928 

“Why Boys Should Take Up Aviation.” Augustus 
Post—Boy’s Lire, Dec., 1928 

“Lindbergh, How He Does It.” Johnson—Porutar 
Science, April, 1928 


By Mitchell 


Thos. 


Irving 


Orville Wright—Boy’s 


“Lost in the Artic.” 
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“Can I Afford An Airplane?” - 
Science, April, 1928 

“Dick Byrd, Adventurer.” Green—Porutar SciENcE, 
May, 1928 

“Young America Finds Its Wings.” Wheeler—Popvu- 
LAR ScieENCE, May, 1928 


“Aviation Slang.” Mays—Poputar Science, May, 
1928 


“Airplane Model for Racing.” PopuLar Sctence, 
May, 1928 

“Breaking Into Aviation.” 
ENCE, June, 1928 

“First Plane From Europe.” 
ENCE, June, 1928 

“Dick Byrd, Adventurer.” Green—PopuLar SCIENCE, 
June, 1928. 

“Huge Flying Hotels Race For First Overseas Flight.” 
Helm—Porutar Science, June, 1928 


“Airmen Again Fight The Artic.” McConnell— 
Porutar Science, June, 1928 


Davis—PopuLaR 


Wheeler—Porvutar 


Davis—Popu.ar 


Ketchum—Popu.ar ScIENCcE, 


Sept., 1928 

“Dirigibles Make New Bid to Rule the Air.” Davis 
—Poputar Science, Oct., 1928 

“New Air Lines Link All Americans.” Mueller— 


Poputar Science, Oct., 1928 

“Are You Physically Fit to Fly.” 
Science, Nov., 1928 

“Odd Equipment of Byrd’s Men.” Teale—PopuLar 
Science, Nov., 1928 

“Cities in Race for Airports.” 
Science, Nov., 1928 

“New Fuel Drives Giant Zeppelin.” 
ENCE, Dec., 1928 

“Romance Rides in the Air.” 
ENCE, Dec., 1928 

“A Fighting Skipper of the Air.” 
Science, Jan., 1929 


“All Aboard by Air.” Stearns—Worto’s Work, 
April, 1929 


Bauer—PopuLar 


Martin—PopuLaR 
Poputar Sci- 
Mok—Poputar Sct- 


Stuart—PopuLaR 


STORIES ABOUT AIRPLANES 


“Out of the Clouds.” Paschal N. Strong—Boy’s Lire, 
Sept., 1928 : 

“Sky Shy.” Taylor Shaver—Boy’s Lire, Sept., 1928 

“First Flight.” Raoul Whitfield—Boy’s Lire, Nov., 
1928 


“The Pilot of the Cloud Patrol.” 
Lire, Dec., Jan., Feb., Mar., 1928 


“The Camera School.” Raoul Whitfield—Boy’s Lirg, 
Dec., 1928 


Raoul Whitfield—Boy’s Lure, 


Crump—Boy’s 


“Cross Country.” 
March, 1928 
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A FIRST PURCHASE LIST FOR AN ELEMENTARY LIBRARY 


(Continued from page 140) 


GENERAL REFERENCE 


Barnes, Walter—Children’s Poets, World Bk. $1.80 

Bauer, Marion—How Music Grew, Putnam $4.50 

Boy Scouts Official Handbook, Boy Scouts 50c 

Bulfinch, T.—Golden Age of Myth and Legend, 
Stokes $4.00 

Camp Fire Girls—Book of the Camp Fire Girls, 
Camp Fire Girls 50c 

Champlin, J. D—New Champlin Encyclopedia for 
Young Folks: Persons, Holt $5.00 

Champlin, J. D—New Champlin Encyclopedia for 
Young Folks: Places and Events, Holt $5.00 

Comstock, A. B.—Handbook of Nature Study, 17th 
ed. 2 vol. ed., Comstock $5.00 

Dictionary—Standard or Webster (unabridged) 

Gardner, E. E. & Ramsey, Eloise—Handbook of Chil- 
dren’s Literature, Scott $2.00 

Gayley, C. M.—Classic Myths, Houghton $1.82 

Girl Scouts of America—Scouting for Girls, Girl 
Scouts $1.00 

Goode, J. P.—Goode’s Schoo] Atlas, Rand $4.00 

Kaempffert, Waldemar—Popular History of Ameri- 
can Invention, 2 vols., Scribner $10.00 

Rice, O. S.—Lessons on the Use of Books and Lib- 
raries, Rand $1.00 

Scott Stamp & Coin Co.—Scott’s Standard Postage 
Stamp Catalog; latest ed., Scott Stamp & Coin 
$2.00 

Stevenson, B. E——Home Book of Verse for Young 
Folks, Holt $3.50 

Wood, J. G.—lIllustrated Natural History, Dutton 
$9.00 

World Almanac—latest ed., N. Y. World $1.00 

The World Book; 1930 rev. ed. 13 v., Quarrie $62.50 


SIXTY ADDITIONAL BOOKS FOR 
ADVANCED READERS 


Allee, M. H.—Susanna and Tristram, Houghton $2.00 

Best, Herbert—Garram the Hunter, Doubleday $2.00 

Bill, A. H.—Red Prior’s Legacy, Longmans $2.00 

Bok, E. W.—Dutch Boy 50 Years After, Scribner 80c 

Boyd, James—Drums; il. by Wyeth, Scribner $2.50 

Bridges, T. C.—Book of Discovery, Little $2.00 

Buchan, John—Prester John, Doran $2.50 

Bush, B. E.—Prairie Rose, Little $2.00 

Byrd, R. E.—Skyward, Putnam $3.50 

Caldwell, Frank—Wolf, the Storm Leader, Dodd $2.50 

Charnley, M. V.—Boys’ Life of the Wright Brothers, 
Harper $2.00 

Cooper, J. F.—Deerslayer; il. by Wyeth, Scribner 
$2.50 

Cooper, J. F.—Last of the Mohicans; il. by Wyeth, 
Scribner $2.50 

Daniel, Hawthorne—Gauntlet of Dunmore, Macmil- 
lan $1.75 


Eaton, Jeannette—Daughter of the Seine, Harper 
$2.50 

Finger, C. J.—Courageous Companions, Longmans 
$3.00 

Finger, C. J—Tales from Silver Lands, Doubleday 
$2.50 

Gray, E. J.—Meggie MacIntosh, Doubleday $2.00 

Grenfell, W. T.—Adrift on an Ice-pan, Houghton 
$1.25 

Hale, E. E-—Man Without a Country, Little $1.75 

Hall, A. N.—Boy Craftsman, Lothrop $2.50 

Hawes, C. B.—Dark Frigate, Atlantic $2.00 

Hewes, A. D.—Spice and the Devil’s Cave, Knopf 
$2.00 

Hubbard, Ralph—Queer Person, Doubleday $2.50 

Hughes, Thomas—Tom Brown’s School Days, Ginn 
$1.08 

James, Will—Smoky, Scribner $2.50 

Johnson, C. H. L.—Famous Scouts, Page, $2.00 

Judd, Alfred—Conquest of the Poles, Nelson $2.00 

Kelly, E. P.—Blacksmith of Vilno, Macmillan $2.50 

Kelly, E. P.—Trumpeter of Krakow, Macmillan $2.50 

Kipling, Rudyard—Captains Courageous, Doubleday 
$2.00 

Kipling, Rudyard—Poems for Youth, Doubleday 
$2.25 

Lansing, M. F.—Magic Gold—Little $2.00 

London, Jack—Call of the Wild, Grosset 75¢ 

Lynn, Margaret—Land of Promise, Little $2.00 

McNeely, M. H.—Jumping-off Place, Longmans $2.00 

Marryat, Frederick—Children of the New Forest, 
Scribner $2.50 

Masefield, John—Jim Davis, Grosset $1.25 

Masefield, John—Martin Hyde, Little $2.00 

Meigs, C. L.—As the Crow Flies, Macmillan $1.75 

Meigs, C. L.—Trade Wind, Little $2.00 

Miller, E. C.—Pran of Albania, Doubleday $2.00 

Morgan, A. P.—Boys’ Home Book of Science and 
Construction, Lothrop $2.50 

Mukerji, D. G.—Chief of the Herd, Dutton $2.50 

Nordhoff, C. B.—Falcons of France, Little $2.50 

Nordhoff, C. B.—Pearl Lagoon, Little $2.00 

Norwood, E. P.--The Other Side of the Circus, 
Doubleday $1.50 

Pyle, Howard—Book of Pirates, Harper $2.50 

Pyle, Howard—Men of Iron, Harper $2.00 

Shaw, F. L.—Castle Blair, Heath 96c 

Sienkiewicz, Henryk—In Desert and Wilderness, 
Little $2.50 

Smith, N. G. Royde—Una and the Red Cross Knight. 
Dutton $2.00 

Stevenson, R. L.—Kidnapped; il. by Wyeth. Scrib- 
ner $2.50 : 

Thomas, M. R. comp.—Young Folks’ Book of Mirth, 
Lothrop $2.00 


(Continued on page 152) 


Editorial 
STERLING ANDRUS LEONARD 


O THOSE of us who knew Dr. Sterling Andrus Leonard personally, news 
of his death, on May 15, came as a great shock. Dr. Leonard was a 
figure so vital, so full of the zest of life, that it is almost impossible to 


think of him as dead. 


The place he filled in the teaching profession was an important one. In 1908 
he began his work as a teacher of English at the University of Michigan. He taught 
at the Milwaukee Normal, in the Lincoln School of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and at the University of Wisconsin, where he was head of the department 


of English in the Wisconsin High School, and Associate Professor of the Teaching 
of English. 


In 1926, he served as president of the National Council of Teachers of English. 
For many years he was one of the most ardent and influential workers in the Council. 


He was the author of a number of stimulating and authoritative books, among 
which are ENGLISH COMPOSITION AS A SOCIAL PROBLEM, ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 


oF TEACHING READING AND LITERATURE, and THE DocTRINE OF CORRECTNESS IN 
EncuisH Usace (1700-1800). 


These facts may give some idea of Dr. Leonard’s high standing in the profes- 
sion, but Dr. Leonard, as an individual, was a person of even greater importance and 
interest. Many, many persons will remember Dr. Leonard for his devoted work in 
the interest of better teaching; I am glad to be able to remember him personally. 


He was a likeable man. His wit was keen and lightning-quick, but I have never 
heard it used unkindly. It was not in his nature to direct sarcasm even toward 
those he did not like. He seemed incapable of bitterness. 


He did an immense amount of work, and yet, almost miraculously, kept a vivid 
enthusiasm for all of it. Mature as his mind was, his attitude toward his work, and 
his general outlook, were always young and full of zest. 


A sensitive appreciation of beauty was characteristic of him. He was fond of 
taking visitors to the top of a certain hill in Madison, and pointing out a bit of sky- 
line that he liked. “Our old-world view,” he called it. Music meant a great deal 
to him, and he was a performer of considerable merit. 


A leader in education, an authority on the teaching of English, a kindly man of 
gentle gaiety and buoyant vitality—‘“I shall not look upon his like again.” 


C. C. Certain. 
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Reviews and Abstracts 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF CHILDREN’s LITERA- 
Ture. By Eleanor Rawlinson. New York: W. W. 
Norton & Company, 1931. 


This book, designed for elementary teachers and 
for students in courses in children’s literature, is a 
collection of the various types written for, or suitable 
for children, with some introductory and explana- 
tory material by the editor. 

The two main divisions of children’s literature, 
according to this book, are traditional and sophisti- 
cated—the latter an unfortunate term, both in de- 
notation and connotation—; and in each division are 
illustrative units of the chief types. 


The criteria for a book of this nature have not 
been well defined. To the present reviewer there 
seem to be four outstanding criteria: 

1. Are all the important types (kinds, styles) pro- 

vided for? 

2. Is the proportion among these types desirable 

and just? 

3. Are the units chosen truly representative? 


4. Are the units given in their original or defini- 

tion versions? 

Miss Rawlinson’s book does not meet the first 
criterion adequately in one respect: no specimens of 
certain types (fanciful tales, realistic stories, and 
romantic stories) are presented, though lists are 
given. Except for the inclusion of too many hero 
tales, the second criterion is met. The specimens 
are sufficiently representative of the various types to 
satisfy the third criterion. And even though the 
editor has found it necessary to present only excerpts 
from certain units, and though she has found it de- 
sirable to use “adapted” versions of the Homeric 
stories (Hateful word, “adapted”) the fourth cri- 


terion is met more effectively than in any other 


book of this kind. Miss Rawlinson’s discussion of 
the sources of the material is a distinct contribu- 
tion in the field. 

The editor’s comments are, for the most part, 


scholarly and helpful, though this reviewer dissents 


from many of her suggestions concerning the teach- 
ing of literature. There are useful bibliographies 
and indexes. The publishers have made a substan- 
tial volume and a handsome one inside and out. 


This book will be a keen competitor of the other 


one-volume collections in this field and will be 
especially prized by librarians. 

Walter Barnes 

New York University 


Lancuace DeveLopmMentT IN Primary Grapes 
Turoucw Activities. By Ethel Mabie. 
Public School Publishing Co. 1930. 60c 


Lanevace in Use Tutrp Grape Activi- 
Ties. By Ethel Mabie. Public School Publish- 
ing Co. 1930. 40c. Accompanying Manual, 
Succestions To TEACHERS. 

An excellent example of the application of modern 
theory and research to the actual classroom situa- 
tion ordinarily faced by the teacher is found in three 
slender volumes by Ethel Mabie, published by the 
Public School Publishing Company, designed to be 
used in connection with the teaching of language in 
the primary grades. 

Lancuace «nN Use is a third grade pupil’s text. 
Each chapter, by means of the utilization of inter- 


esting and typical activities, develops a particular — 


phase of language ability, provides amply for pupil 
discussion, and organizes drill and summarization 
materials admirably designed to fix the habits or 
abilities developed. 

The fundamental principle underlying the whole 
volume is that the language work should be pri- 
marily expression, and that that expression should 
grow out of natural activity. The outline and plan 
are sufficiently flexible for local adaptation. 

To accompany this text, a manual of ScccestTions 
To TEACHERS is provided. The suggestions are both 
pertinent and helpful. 

This text is at present published in preliminary 
form, the first and second semester materials being 
published separately. The final edition will be ready 
for use at some time during the summer of 1931. 


Lancuace DerveLopMENT IN Primary Grapes 
TuHrovucn Schoo. Activities presents in compact 
and exceedingly practical form, sensible, practical 
suggestions relative to the utilization of social situa- 
tions likely to make the child “desirous of sharing 
his ideas and capable of expressing those ideas ac- 
cording to the demands of the occasion.” 


Throughout, the emphasis is upon immediate 
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needs and problems. Miss Mabie writes, “There are 
sufficient problems of language use confronting the 
primary child every day to furnish a full and inter- 
esting curriculum,” and in these volumes she has 
demonstrated the fact that she knows whereof she 
speaks. 

—I. C. Seegers 


Temple University 


Letrers or James Wuitcoms Ritey. Edited by Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps. Illustrated. Bobbs-Merrill, 
1930. $5.00 

As a literary figure in America, James Whitcomb 
Riley's position may be open to dispute; as a genial 
and significant personality in American literature, 
it is not. The letters of James Whitcomb Riley are 
interesting not only because they reveal this kindly 
and lovable character, but also because they give 
sound discussion of literary technique, and furnish 
glimpses of many American writers, from Longfellow 
to Bliss Carman. For these reasons, and because 

Riley is peculiarly a children’s poet, grade-school 

teachers of English will find the book important. 


How thoroughly Riley understool children is shown 
by his refusal to drop the famous refrain, “Raggedy! 
Raggedy! Raggedy Man!” at the request of his pub- 
lishers. “It is, in appearance, I admit, trivial and 
superfluous,” Riley writes, “But none the less it is, 
perhaps, the most telling child characteristic in the 
entire series.” The editor has happily included a 
number of the “Dory-Ann” letters, written to Dorian 
Medairy, a niece of Edith M. Thomas, the poet, 
which further evidence his sympathy with young 
people. 


Particularly interesting, from the standpoint of 
literary history, are Riley’s letters to Mark Twain, 
Madison Cawein, to whom he gives much sound ad- 
vice, Charles Warren Stoddard, Frank Dempster 
Sherman, Richard Watson Guilder, and many, many 
others. In 1890, he wrote enthusiastically of a young 
British poet, writing under the- name, “Yussuf,” 
“England has just punched him out from under the 
wood-pile. His real name is Rudyard Kipling.” 

That Riley’s enthusiasm for fledgling authors is 
sometimes more kindly than critical, the editor, 
William Lyon Phelps, admits. It must be said, how- 
ever, that Riley always wrote as one poet to another; 
he never set up as a critic. And if his enthusiasm 
was warm, his advice was none the less sound. 
“Study — study—study! Work—work—work!” he 
wrote to one of them—a fairly good general pre- 
scription. 

One could reasonably expect Riley’s ideas on the 
use of dialect to be interesting, and such is the case. 
A number of his letters contain references to this 
problem, but the letters to Joel Chandler Harris are 
especially deserving of comment. “I like dialect 
when managed as you do it,—voiced by true char- 
acter and genuine nature,” he wrote Harris. Again, 
to the same correspondent, “What you are doing, I 
am trying to do.” 

The book is an unusually handsome volume, well 
indexed, and illustrated with facsimilies of letters. 
It is to be recommended to anyone interested in the 
processes of creative writing, or in literary personali- 
ties of the last century, and one would wish to see 
it in every library that housed well-loved, and much- 
read volumes of Riley’s poems—that is to say, in 
every children’s library in America. 


—J.L. C. 
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Review are likewise assets to a progressive 
program of knowing children’s literature.'” 

Better still in the larger cities are the ex- 
hibits of the books themselves by public libra- 
ries and booksellers, which should be antici- 
pated by teachers and pupils alike as a big 
event of the Christmas season. National Book 

15. Books (weekly) section of the New York Herarp 


Trisune New York City. $2.00 


THe Saturpay Review or Literature New York City. 
$3.50 


Week, coming as it does a month before the 
children’s Christmas lists are made out, fur- 
nishes delightful motivation for acquaintance 
with the new books as well as with the old.'® 
By such a program as this, the spirit and ma- 
terial of the course in children’s literature 
may be made to pay annual dividends and 
teachers and pupils be the richer as long as 
reading days shall last. 


16. National Association of Book Publishers, New York 
City. 
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A FIRST PURCHASE LIST FOR AN ELEMENTARY LIBRARY 


(Continued from page 148) 


Thompson, A. R.—Gold Seeking on the Dalton Trail, 


Little $1.75 
Mark—Junior Anthology of World 
Poetry, Boni $2.25 


Verne, Jules—Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the 


Sea, Grosset 75c 


Walden, A. T.—Dog Puncher on the Yukon, Hough- 


ton $3.00 


Wallace, Dillon—Lure of the Labrador Wild, Revell 


$3.00 


Wells, Carveth—Six Years in the Malay Jungle, 


Garden City Pub. $1.00 
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Representative Forthcoming Articles, 1931-1932 


Some Aspects OF ORAL READING IN PRI- 
MARY Grapes. Annie E. Moore, Teachers 
College, Columbia University 


A Survey or CHILDREN’s READING INTER- 
ESTS IN AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. Ruth 
E. Norris, School of Education, Univer- 


sity of Chicago (Graduate student) 


RemepiaAL Work Reapinc. M. Julia 
Detraz, School of Education, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 


WriTERS FOR CHILDREN. A series of arti- 
cles, including discussions of Walter De 
la Mare, A. A. Milne, Sir James Barrie, 
and Beatrix Potter. Mary Ethel Nesmith, 
State Teachers College, East Radford, 
Virginia 


Two WorrHwaite Sayincs. Prof. Sir 
John Adams, University of California, 
Los Angeles 


PROBLEM SOLVING IN CREATIVE WRITING. 
Frank H. Gorman, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia 


Testinc to Discover Most PREVALENT 
SpeecH Errors Mabe sy GRADE 
Pupits. Chloe J. Lawrence, Lynbrook 
School, Lynbrook, N. Y. 


EarLty AMERICAN WRITERS FOR CHILDREN. 
A series of articles, the first of which 
will be a paper on Eliza L. Follen. Bert 
Roller, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 


Special Numbers Will be Published on the Following Subjects: 


CHILDREN’s Book WEEK 
October, 1931 


CuristTMAs Books 
November, 1931 


Alps IN TEACHING GRAMMAR 
March, 1932 


SrLent READING 
April, 1932 


RECREATIONAL READING 
June, .1932 
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